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‘© No man had been deprived of his liberty by any illegal warrant. No man, 
xcept in the single instance of Magdalen College, had been despoiled of his pro- 
perty. The Government of James II. will lose little by comparison with that of 
his father; yet many who scarcely put bounds to their eulogies of Charles L., 
have been content to abandon the cause of one, who had no faults in his public 
conduct, but such as seemed to come to him by inheritance.” "—Hatiam. 


It has long been fashionable to speak of the events which took 
place in England, in the year 1688, as ‘‘our great and glorious 
revolution ;” and the phrase, when it falls from the lips of the 
aristocracy, is but gratefully just and true. It was emphatically 
their revolution ; and great and glorious has it proved to them. 
It has given them, for the last hundred and fifty years, the ex- 
clusive guidance and control of the resources of three kingdoms, 
and secured to them the hereditary profits of the same. It has 
enabled them to set at practical defiance the will of the people 
and of the crown. It has supplied them with the means of 
acquiring vast possessions in every region of the earth, and of 
using the inhabitants thereof as their bondsmen. As a peculiar 
caste or order they have thriven apace upon their system estab- 


* Constitutional History of England :—the ablest Whig version of the matter. 
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lished by the revolution. Not only are they wealthier and more 
powerful than their predecessors were, previous to 1688, but 
more so probably than any equal number of men, in any other 
country of the world. Well may they call the change whence 
all this splendour came, their ‘‘ great and glorious revolution.” 

But how far the people can, without affectation, participate 
in the glorying of their rulers, may well be questioned. The 
change, whatever be its real merits, was neither of their doing 
nor contrivance. The plot for dethroning James II., was a 
**most noble” and * right honourable” plot; few but peers or 
their intimate connections being admitted to the secret. The 
menaced rights of the church were indeed set forth on all occa- 
sions, and the nation at large were congratulated on their pro- 
vidential escape from popery and arbitrary power. But if the 
people were really in such danger, they do not appear to have 
known it. ‘The aristocracy and a part of the clergy affected to 
be much alarmed, ’tis true, and beckoned the ambitious Prince 
of Orange across the sea to save them. It is confessed, how- 
ever, by the warmest admirers of the revolution, that from its 
commencement to its end, ‘nothing was done by the multi- 
tude.”* °*T'were strange, if having contributed nothing towards 
effecting it, they reaped any signal benefit therefrom. And 
despite all that has been said and written against the stupid 
Stuarts, and in praise of the dynasty set up in their room, and 
notwithstanding all the eulogies we are wont to hear lavished on 
the virtue and patriotism of the heroes of 1688, the question 
still remains difficult of answer,—what did the mass of the 
industrious community gain by the revolution, to compensate 
them for the unprecedented and unparalleled burthens,f which it 
enabled aristocratic parliaments to impose ? 

To estimate justly what the privileged orders gained by their 
triumph over royalty in 1688, at the cost of the people and the 
crown, we must briefly recal the position which the great poli- 





tical powers of the state relatively occupied at the accession of 


James II. 

From the days of the Norman conqueror to those of Henry 
VII., an unceasing struggle had been waged with varying for- 
tune, between the feudal aristocracy and the feudal crown. 
Prerogative and privilege wore armour then, and contended 
with each other ‘lance in rest.” More than once the crown 
was torn from the brow of royalty, and more than one of the 
Plantagenets was dethroned and put to death in prison. In 
1216, a great number of the puissant nobles and great men of 

* Hallam. Const. Hist. iii. 121. Third Edit. 


| The average expenditure in the reigns of Charles II. and of James II. fell 
considerably short of £3,000,000; under William, Ann, and George I., it 
amounted to £10,000,000. 
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the realm renounced their allegiance to king John, and for- 
mally elected prince Louis of France, king of England; but 
finding him, after a brief trial, unsuited to their purposes, they 
deserted to their hereditary monarch once again. In 1264, 
they rose in arms against Henry III., defeated his troops in a 
sanguinary engagement, and in captivity compelled him to yield 
them up * the reins of rule,—that they might have the sover- 
eign power.’ 

It has never been pretended that any of these ‘ great and 
glorious Brnci dnl ons” were the doings of the people. They were 
an ineffably despised portion of the community in those days, —_ 
sort of basement story of society, rather indispens: able indeed to 
the remainder, but resting in dark and dismal inferiority to the 
noble and royal turrets that frowned on high at one another. The 
mass of the hard- toiling multitude were villains or slaves. Rights 
or representatives in Parliament they hi 1 none; nor did that 
assembly, which consisted of the lords in one house, and the 
gentry in the other, pretend to footie} ws them in any other 
light. When they petitioned for a moderation of the laws of villain- 
age, parliament answered that ‘the statutes shall be observed.’ 
By one of these they declared, ** that any man may enter into 
any city or liberty and there seize his villain ;” and by another they 
ordained ‘that no villains do put their children to school.”’t 

Richard II. was, unfortunately for himself, more merciful than 
his parliament. In the fourth year of his reign, there was a 
partial rising of the ‘* bond-ten: ints and villains,” of which the 
historians generally speak in their usual contemptuous tone. 
‘* The king went forth to them to know the reason of their ga- 
thering together in such a multitude. . ss - The "y 
told him the »y desired he would make them free themselves, their 
heirs, and lands, and that the *y might not be called or reputed 
bondsmen. ‘The king granted their desire, on condition they 
would return home. . , With this they were 
satisfied, and went to their own places.”f But no sooner were 
the owners of these villains assembled in parliament, than they 
declared this ‘‘ grant of liberties and manumission to be in dis- 
inheritance of them, and therefore to be null and repealed.” || 
And when the ill-fated monarch sent Sir H. Segrave to the 
lower house to know its will, ‘all the Commons cried with one 
voice, that such enfranchisement could not pass without their 
consent; and so Pa the prayer of the commons the repez al 
was confirmed.” James might have been warned by the fate 


of Richard II. 








* Hayward and Cotton’s Short view of the long reign of Henry ITL—15—25. 
7 Statutes at large, reg. Rich. Sec. 

t Brady: Hist. England; ii, 346,—30). Idem, 

$ Cotton: Abridg: Records of Parliament ;--195 
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Feudalism passed away, and with its spirit the military chief- 
tainry, which so long had held the sovereign in awe. The 
House of Tudor arose out of the ruins of an out worn order of 
things, and using its opportunity with signal skill, rendered the 
monarchy all but absolute. ‘The church, which during its fealty 
to Rome had frequently helped to curb the violence of power, 
became at the Reformation the vassal of the crown. With the 
spoils of its ancient grandeur, part of the bankrupt nobility were 
bought up for courtiers, and the rest were ‘held by terror in 
subjection.’ | 

During the minority of Edward VI., a few of them buckled 
on the already rusted sword of highborn mutiny; but left 
without support, they were speedily quelled, and not all the ty- 
ranny of the rival sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, could move “ the 
hereditary champions of English liberty,” to personal remon- 
strance or parliamentary opposition. Whatever prongs of the 
prerogative had been left unpointed by her father and grand- 
father, Elizabeth sharpened with right royal care. ‘The par- 
liament of 1592, in their reply to the opening speech from the 
throne, had the baseness to supplicate, that ‘* liberty of speech 
and freedom from arrest be granted them” during the session ! 
And her Majesty informed them on the following day, that 
‘* liberty of speech was granted them—but how far was to be 
thought on: privilege of speech was granted them, but not to 
speak, every one what came into his brain to utter, but their 
privilege was aye or no.”{ Royal proclamations were obeyed as 
unquestionable laws ; and every trade supposed to be worth ear- 
rying on, was, by letters patent, governed in strict monopoly. 


Jemes I. must have been as much above the ordinary grasp of 


royal minds as he was perhaps below it, if the abject submission 
which went forth to meet him at his accession, and which atten- 
ded with flattery his stumbling footsteps of rule, had suggested 
any less inordinate conceptions of his Divine Right and Heaven- 
ordained authority, than he loved to entertain. He took some 
pains to impress upon the community he governed, that ‘as it 
is atheism and blasphemy in a creature to dispute what the Deity 
may do, so it is presumption and sedition in a subject to dispute 
what a king may do.”|| But if the Tudors were specially qua- 
lified to mould a formidable sceptre, the Stuarts were unques- 
tionably still more fitted to let it slip from their hands. ‘* To 
have and to hold” such a we: apon of sovereignty was not enough 
for them ; they must boast of and brandish it on all sides; and 
this vulgar folly they persisted in, till it and they were finally 
and irreparably broken. 

The garrulous weakness of James, and the faithless obstinacy 

} Hallam: Const. Hist. i, 76. t D’Ewes’s Journal 

King James’s Works ;—531. 
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of his ill-fated son, piqued many of the aristocracy, into a tem- 
per savouring more at first of alienation than resistance. Slow 
and irregular was the growth among them, of that spirit which 
subsequently led them to sigh for the independence of their 
ancestors. But the very feebleness and inconsistency of their first 
efforts lured blind prerogative to its fall. It would not be con- 
tent with baffling evasion of its whims; it must punish and ex- 
tort confession of remorse for the ‘heinous sin of questioning 
the will of God’s anointed.” It would force men’s consciences 
as well as their callings,—their modes of prayer as well as forms 
of law. Dissent from the royal liturgy had long been penal ; 
but now austerity of life and a renunciation of the pastimes of 
the court were treated as sedition. ‘The intemperance of des- 
potism ‘*drove men into groups for shelter;” and as the mulcted 
noble and the mutilated puritan met under the broken wall of 
obsolete immunities, they vowed common enmity to the irres- 
ponsible prerogative of the crown. 

The long-roofless home of privilege was gradually covered in, 
and in its chambers gathered the descendants of ancient barons, 
and their fast allies, the gentry of the land—the untitled but 
not the less real aristocracy of England. ‘Thither they came,— 
assuredly with no subtle or deep purpose against royalty, —with 
very small idea of the power that was in them to do royalty 
much harm : but soured by the petulance of its oppression, and 
anxious to be heard firmly but humbly expostulating, and 
making their hardships known. Any other than a Stuart might 
have pacified and stupified whatever of resistance was to be 
found in the first parliaments of Charles I. But the spirit he 
might have stifled by common prudence or common honesty, 
his perfidy and insolence stung to madness. Sooner than sub- 
mit to him, the aristocracy overreached themselves, and helped 
to kindle that fanatic flame, wherein for a time privilege was 
wrapt, along with church and crown. 

It were absurd to call the decimated parliament, who pushed 
these stumbling blocks out of its oligarchic way, a full or fair 
representation of the people. Still wider from the truth were it 
to call the cataleptic trance, wherein Cromwell held all England 
for the space of eleven years, a free commonwealth. Men 
opened their eyes at the end of it, and hysterically cried, God 
save the king!* So the good-natured, good-for-nothing gen- 
tleman, who occupied a poor lodging in Brussels, offered to play 
king for them once more; and the men who had conquered his 
father were too divided amongst themselves, to make terms with 
the pauper exile. That Charles II. would have conceded any- 
thing which parliament had thought fit to demand is certain ; 

* The city volunteer corps reviewed by Monk in Hyde Park, on the 24th 
April, 1660, drank the king’s health upon their knees. Kennet, 96. 
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but, far from asserting the power they possessed, they fell upon 
their knees* in a spasm of loyalty, and implored him to believ: 
that he had been their rightful sovereign from the day of his 
father’s death. 

All the acts of the Long parliament and Protectorate, that 
conferred either new rights or benefits on the people, were of 
course summarily rescinded; the opportunity which legitimately 
‘‘ presented itself for amending the defects of the constitution, 
passed away unemployed; and Charles II. received the crown 
on the same doubtful understanding of its authority, as that on 
which it had been held by his ancestors.”"= But the long sup- 
pressed hopes of the aristocracy revived. ‘They were already 
divided into two great factions, distinguished by the sectarian 
names of presbyterian and high church, which in the course of 
a few years gave way to the more permanent titles of Whig and 
Tory. The latter had throughout the civil war steadily adhered 
to the king, and they longed for the royal restoration as the 
signal for restitution of their forfeited lands and vengeance on 
their opponents. The former had sided with the puritan party 
at the commencement of the struggle, but one by one they had 
dropped from its ranks, and retired into sullen ne sutrality . Crom- 
well’s death roused them once more to action. They also saw 
no way towards the restoration of their order, but through that 
of the throne; and during the autumn of 1659, the leading 
nobles and gentry of this party had pledged themselves to co- 

operate zealously with the cavaliers for the restoration of the 
king. Curiously enough, the first steps towards ‘ the resump- 
tion,” as it has well been said the restoration would more accu- 
rately be called,{ were taken by the presbyterian or Whig party. 
When the House of Lords was thrown open on the 25th April, 
1660, after being closed for upwards of eleven years, ten of the 
anti-royalist survivors of the long parliament marched down, 


took their seats, and resumed their hereditary deliberations as if 


after an ordinary recess. ‘Their first act was to ask a conference 
with the Commons “ on the affairs of the kingdom,”—a phrase 
which had long been contraband: thus the restoration was 
begun. 

n private many of the Whig lords—as we must, notwithstand- 
ing the anachronism, call them,—sought to extort terms. Meet- 
ings were held in which lords Bedford, Northumberland, 
Manchester, and others took part. ‘This party says Hallam 
had long ‘‘ been on their guard against an unconditional resto- 
ration.” 


* Parl. Hist. xxii. 262. 

t+ Heeren, Rise and Progress of Political Theories, 134. 

t Historical Essay on the Renal character of the Revolution of 1688; by M 
Plumer Ward. 
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A distinct and positive control by parliament over every 
branch of the executive, which should render every department 
of state amenable to their will and stipendiary on their bounty, 
was that for which they had contended with Charles I. They 
remembered with pride that it was for this their ancestors, —for 
whiggery has ever been the characteristic of the older aristo- 
eracy,—had fought with John, and Henry III, and their suc- 
cessors in the fendal times. For this they had hazarded their 
lives and fortunes once already, and for this, as they proved to 
the constant alarm, and finally by the utter overthrow of the 
Stuart dynasty, they were willing to risk fortune and life again. 
Cc onsistently with these principles they now *“ inculeated the ne- 
cessity of limiting the prerogative, in the choice of the officers 
of state and in the command of the army.”* And so earnestly 
did they press their favourite notion, that m: ny of the impatient 
cavaliers wished to have some concessions agree ed to by the king. 
Barron, a correspondent of Clarendon, writes to him from London, 
‘‘ there is so insolent a spirit amongst some of the nobility, that 
[ really fear t’will turn to an aristocracy. *“ * ™ Warwick 
is of opinion that a crown can never be too dear bought, and 
that provided these people will let the king return, they ought 
to make their own conditions. But if the crown lands were out 
of the king’s power, he would quickly be less than a duke of 
Venice, though he retained the name of king.”’t 

This was precisely what the more far-sighted and ambitious 
section of the aristocracy aimed at, though for the present with- 
out success. ‘They were still a minority both among the nobles 
and the gentry; and the majority were too anxious to see the 
monarchy firmly re-constituted, to listen with composure to any 
negotiations that seemed to need delay. It was to this para- 
mount feeling of impatience to be rid of the detested and de- 
spised wrecks of the puritan oligarchy that Monk appealed, in 
the House of Commons, when in answer to a proposal of Hale 
and Prynne that stipulations should be made with Charles II. 
—let us settle the kingdom first, he said, and then enact new 
laws; and the sentiment was received with enthusiastic plaudits. 
* And this,” says bishop Burnet, ‘was the great service 
Monk did the king, for as to the restoration itself, the tide ran 
so strong, that he only went into it dexterously enough to get 
much fame and great rewards.” 

Yet in the midet of this frenzy of loyalty, the minority ac- 
complished one of the most signific ant changes that have taken 
place in constitutional history. They obt: ained the complete 
and final abolition of the ancient hereditary revenue of the 

* Lingard: xi. 176.—Fourth Edit. 

+ Clarendon: State Papers ; iii. 680.—Fol. edit. 

t Burnet’s Hist. Own Times; i. 151.—Oxford Edit. 
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crown, arising from wardships and tenures in chivalry. In lieu 
thereof they agreed to give the king an excise revenue consider- 
ably greater in amount. The former had come exclusively out 
of the pockets of men having freehold estates, while the latter 
was a tax leviable without distinction upon all classes of the 
community. The king thus lost a plume of this prerogative, and 
the people lost part of their income ; but the aristocracy gained 


both ways :—they obtained a full and entire remission of one of 


the heaviest payments upon condition of which their estates had 
been feudally conferred on them; and they laid the first secure 
foundation of that dominion over the crown, which was not per- 
fected until the revolution of 1688. 

The fever of loyalty was soon perceived to cool, and the strug- 
gle for power began anew. ‘The shameless prodigality of Charles 
placed him in a short time at the mercy of parliament for pecu- 
niary aid, and they were resolved to turn their opportunity to its 


full advantage. ‘They were ready to vote him any amount of 


taxes he required, provided the ministers who expended them 
were made accountable to them. ‘This was the old question,— 
who should govern? Charles demurred, evaded, sometimes 
threatened, oftener yielded an equivocal assent to their demands, 
and finally accepted an annual pension from the king of France, 
which rendered him comparatively independent of them. In 
one of the interruptions that mar even royal friendships, Louis 
XIV found means to dispense his rejected favours among the 
parliamentary chiefs ; and they undertook for monies numbered to 
them by the French ambassador, to frustrate the measures of the 
administration, and to introduce such as would be unwelcome 
to the king. 

Throughout the shameful reign of Charles II, the church and 
the aristocracy were generally allied. The ferocious laws against 
the catholics were maintained in defiance of every entreaty of the 
wretched king. His favourable leaning towards them and the 
public renunciation of protestantism by his brother, were made 
the fertile excuse for gradual encroachments on the power of the 
crown. ‘The people were told that conspiracies were on foot to 
destroy their religion and laws. Plot after plot was invented and 
in due time disclosed, for the purpose of keeping alive the popular 
apprehension of popery. At the same time the dissenters were 
harrassed with hardly less rigour. ‘Two thousand ministers 
were ejected at one sweep from their benefices, under the mem- 
orable act of uniformity; and it was attempted to establish epis- 
copacy in Scotland, by cruelties such as had not been exceeded 
in the worst days of persecution. 

Great exertions were made by the Whigs to carry an act 
excluding James, then Duke of York, from the succession, be- 
cause of his religion. But the violence of the parliamentary 
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leaders, many of whom as it now appears, were bribed with 
French gold,* caused a popular reaction of unexampled vehe- 
mence against them. ‘The worthless king was pitied by a 
people who disliked and distrusted the aristocracy ; and ee 
Charles for the last time dissolved parliament, addresses of thanks 
poured in from all quarters, and he was implored not to summon 
another till he saw good reason. ‘It pleased God,” says old 
Roger North, ‘‘ that the temper of the nation was at this time 
so universally settled in loyalty, that there was no apprehension 
of any disorder either during the king’s sickness or after his 
demise.” f 

** Of the hundred thousand swords with which Lord Russell 
threatened the succession of the Duke of York, not one was 
drawn; and James II. was proclaimed with the utmost facility 
of lineal inheritance.” { His retention in office, of many who, 
like Halifax, Sidney, Arlington, and Godolphin, had been the 
open partizans of ‘his exclusion or limitation,” gave promise 
of forbearance towards his foes; and his friends were charmed 
with his inaugural speech, wherein he declared that, * he knew 
the laws of England were sufficient to make the king as great a 
monarch as he could wish to be; and that as he would never 
depart from the just rights and prerogatives of the crown, so he 
would never invade any man’s property.” | 

Such were the promises of the king :—did he keep them? 
If not, the nation should have risen in their might and cast him 
out. A king may be a traitor to his trust, as much as a subject 
may be a rebel to the law; and society requires that both pay 
the forfeit of their crime. For society’s own sake, however, it is 
not expedient that treason should be lightly imputed to the 
crown, or that so great a violence, as that of even judicially 
arraigning the conduct of the sovereign, should be done to the 
peace and well-being of the community, until the —— of 
its necessity has reached the minds,—not indeed of all, for 
political unanimity is an idle dream, or turgid figure of speech, 
but of at least the great and undoubted majority of the people. 
It is too great an insult to the intelligence of the many to 
pretend, that any surmise or conviction of a single class or 
interested section of the community, is equally or better entitled 
to determine, when majesty shall be dragged to the bar of justice. 
No injuries, save the greatest, can warrant such a measure at 
any time. No transient errors of ill-counselled royalty can 
justify the suspension of that allegiance, which as the chief 


* See Barillon’s Letters to Louis XIV. in Dalrymple, Appendix. 
+ Life of Lord Keeper Guilford, ii. 108. 
t Continuation of Mackintosh’s History of England, by Mr. Wallace.—Lard. 
Cyel. viii. 1. 
| Dalrymple, i. 62. 
3 U 
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magistrate of all,—all equally are bound to pay. ‘The sense of 
all,—or of that preponderance of numbers which of necessity 
takes the place of all,—must be awakened to the grievous and 
accumulated wrongs done and suffered, before it is safe or pru- 
dent even in them, to allow the ancient fountain of order and of 
law to be broken up. No tissue of court affronts,—no height of 
umbrage given to the arrogant compeers of the crown,—nor the 
avowed partiality of a monarch, though causeless and capricious 
as that of Anne or George, for one set of men above another, 
—is ever likely to give the many much concern. ‘They doubt 
the gravity of charges made exclusively by these frivolous folk ; 
and when to eke out their own private spleen, disbanded 
minions of authority cry loudest that the nation’s liberty is in 
danger,—the nation oftentimes looks up and listens, and silently 
eats on its much enduring way. 

Among the addresses presented to the king on his accession, 
came one from the Society of Friends. ‘We are told” they said, 
‘* that thou art not of the persuasion of the church of England, 
no more than we: wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us the 
same liberty which thou allowest thyself.” The penal laws 
which had been fabricated by the church and aristocracy during 
the previous reign permitted liberty of worship to neither. By 
numerous acts of parliament, all quakers, papists, baptists, and 
non-conformists of every hue were made criminals, and the ma- 
gistracy were charged to hunt them out and drag them to the 
felon’s bar. It stands recorded on the highest authority of the 
time—that of William Penn,—that from the ‘‘ blessed Restora- 
tion” of Charles II, to the declaration in favour of liberty of 
conscience by James in 1687, fifteen thousand families had been 
brought to ruin, and five thousand individuals had perished in 
the dungeon, for accusations relative exclusively to points of 
conscience before God.* 

Was it strange that James should exercise the power, which 
he undoubtedly believed himself lawfully to possess, of dispens- 
ing with these inhuman laws? Was he more or less than man, 
that having the means of sheltering his persecuted fellow church- 
men, he Should not use them? He may have been a bigot in 
heart, he me, have been a despot in design, he may have done, 
as doubtless he did, many unjust and arbitrary things;—but let 
him be judged justly ; let it be remembered that his dispensing 
edicts put a stop to this brutal havoc, which the high church and 
aristocracy had carried on for five-and-twenty years,—and which 
when they had dethroned James, they recommenced under “ the 
faithful William.” They viewed the progress of toleration with 
dismay. Numbers whom fear had for a long time debarred from 


* See “‘Good Advice &c.” quoted by Wallace, Hist. viii. p. 79. 
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attending public worship in the way that their consciences ap- 
proved, or whom it had induced to conform to the established 
ritual, availed themselves of this new liberty. Evelyn, a zea- 
lous churchman, saw ‘a wonderful concourse of people at the 
dissenters’ meeting house at Deptford, and the church exceeding 
thin; what this will end in, God only knows.”* 

By the dissenters and catholics these merciful measures were 
received with unbounded joy. ‘ As our sufferings would 
have moved stones to compassion, so should we be harder than 
stones if we were not moved to gratitude.” tf ‘To many of 
them the dispensing power was thoroughly odious it is true. 
They had been taught to associate prerogative with all that was 
sanguinary and tyrannical; and they could not forget that if 
royalty at its whim could open the gates of their prison-house 
to-day, it might of its caprice close them again to-morrow. 
We may even suppose that not a few of the dissenters might 
have been persuaded to wait for a more constitutional en- 
franchisement, had any reasonable hope of such appeared, ra- 
ther than accept so dangerous a boon from the pr hand of 
the king. But the men who were now leagued in implacable 
hostility to James, were the same who had forged the chains of 
the non-conformists after the Restoration, and who had answered 
every cry for mercy by adding new weight thereto. No man 
believed their feelings changed. James was sincerely anxious to 
obtain some modification of the Penal Laws from Parliament. 
He wearied himself in personal argument with the men of lead- 
ing influence, to try and move their intolerant resolves, but 
without effect. Even the concurrence of his treacherous son-in- 
law in the repeal of the test act, had been made the object of 
reiterated solicitation,—but all to no purpose. William talked 
incessantly about toleration, and had even the effrontery to tell 
the Pope, that he would do more for the catholics were he king 
of England than his feeble father-in-law could do. But his 
peremptory refusal to acquiesce in any parliamentary measure of 
relief was ostentatiously promulgated ; and the dissenters were 
too glad to forget the means of their liberation and the insecurity 
of their new tenure of freedom, in their joy at the plenitude in 
which it was accorded them. 

Each emancipated sect tendered in turn the tribute of its gra- 
titude to James. The Presbyterians begged him “to believe 
the thankfulness of their hearts beyond any expressions of their 
lips or pens, for his gracious declaration for liberty in the wor- 
ship of God: and forasmuch as it had pleased his Majesty to 
give this safe port to his poor subjects so long tossed with tem- 
pests, and justly to believe that loyalty is not entailed to a party, 

* Penn’s Diary; 10, April, 1687 :— iii. 228. 
t Penn’s Speech on behalf of the Quakers to the King.--Somers Tracts ;--ix. 34. 
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so they should not cease to bow their knees to the God whom 
they served and by whom kings reign, beseeching Him to re- 
compense this favour to his Majesty with uninterrupted health, 
success in his councils and affairs,—crying as with one voice, 
Let the king live for ever”* Were there no direct proof of 
the fact, it is surely impossible to believe that these men could 
join in dethroning him. 

The Quakers deputed William Penn to thank the king for 
them. They told him in their address that he had well fulfilled 
the divine precept of rendering to Cesar the things of Cesar, 
and to God the things of God; ‘for while he was himself a 
subject he gave Cesar his tribute, and now that he had become 
a Cesar, gave God his due,—viz. the sovereignty over con- 
sciences.”’f 

But was not the dispensing power contrary to law, and did 
not James know it to be so? ‘There were many who assert both 
propositions confidently, as there will always be found many to 
maintain any allegation however injurious to the character of 
their party antagonists. But there were also many who support- 
ed in its fullest sense the prerogative claimed by the king. The 
benchers and barristers of the Middle Temple presented an ad- 
dress, in which they ‘thank him for asserting the royal pre- 
rogatives which are the very life of the law; which, as they 
were given by God himself, so we declare no power on earth 
can diminish them: which prerogatives as we lve studied to 
know them, so we are resolved to defend them, by asserting with 
our lives and fortunes that divine maxim,—a deo rex, a rege 
lex.”’t 

The enthusiastic servility of these expressions in no way di- 
minishes their historic value, as evidence of the existing state of 
public feeling towards the king, as the competitor for supreme 
power against the aristocracy. Nor will any depth of selfish- 
ness or baseness account for sentiments like these being gratui- 
tously published, by a numerous and influential class of the com- 
munity, if the measures of James were as universally believed 
to be illegal and oppressive, as his enemies pretended they were. 
High authorities were adduced on both sides. Glanvil, who 
yas no friend to the prerogative, had admitted that the king had 
a right to dispense with penal laws; and Sir E. Coke had gone 
even farther in asserting the same principle. The crown repu- 
diated wholly, the right of using the dispensing power in matters 
of property, or to mee what was malum in se ; but where the 
offence was created solely by statute, or was only against govern- 


* Somers Tracts: ix. 35. 

t Idem : ix. 34. 

} London Gazette, No, 2250. 

|| Calvin's case. 7. Coke. 10. 
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ment, the executive had a discretionary power.* Perhaps the 
doctrine of Lord Chancellor Finch, that the king had a , Ac 
tionary right ‘‘ in all things that were not injurious to the subject, 
for the king’s prerogative stretcheth not to the doing ‘* any man 
a wrong,”t was that within which James deemed himself most 
secure. Whatever he did with a high hand was in favorem vite 
et libertatis: a perilous plea for power ’tis true, yet one which 
long persecuted people will ever be disposed to listen to. 

The arguments of the lawyers on both sides have filled 
volumes, and cannot even in the briefest form be given here. 
But it should be borne in mind by all who venture to pass judg- 
ment upon James, that he forbore to exercise this prerogative 
until eleven out of twelve of the judges had publicly ruled the 
point of law in his favour. This decision is impeached upon the 
ground, that four of the judges were appointed by the court for 
the purpose of affirming their views. Still, that will not account 
for the concurrence of the other seven, several of whom were 
men of undoubted worth and professional ability. Herbert, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, declared in his judgment, 
this power of dispensing with the operation of penal laws upon 
**reasons and necessities whereof the king was to be the sole 
judge, was part of the ancient remains of the sovereign preroga- 
tive, which never yet was taken from the kings of this realm.”} 

That such a prerogative rendered the executive to a great 
extent paramount to the law, is plain; that its continuance was 
wholly incompatible with constitutional government is equall 
obvious ; and that its subsequent inhibition by the Bill of Rights 
was just and necessary, few men will now »e found to question. 
But the guilt of James, and the purity o1 patriotism of those, 
who tried, condemned, and punished him, is another matter. 
The dispensing power was a crutch of decrepit despotism, and 
ought, doubtless, to have been broken; but in common justice 
and honesty, its abolition should have been declared by parlia- 
ment before any set of men could be justified in secretly con- 
spiring with a foreign prince to invade the kingdom. If the 
oppression was so intolerable, so palpable as to justify an appeal 
to arms,—why were not the arms of the oppressed nation ap- 
pealed to? The whole army of James in England did not 
muster 27,000 men; and its aristocratic officers, as we shall 
hereafter see, were willing and ready to betray him. Wherefore, 
then did not the ‘ hereditary champions of liberty” resist the 
king, and call upon the injured people to make common cause 
with them ? But this would not have squared with their designs. 


* Argument of Powis, solicitor-general, in Godden v Hales: State Trials, ix. 
1193. 

t Finch L, 84. 

t Godden v. Hales :—State Trials ; xi. 1199. 
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So long as it was doubtful how far James would be swayed by 
them, the old plan of limiting the prerogative was adjourned. 
This dispensing power was no new thing; yet they suffered the 
sessions of 1685 and 1686 to pass without an attempt even by a 
vote of either House, to express their disbelief of its legality ; 
and not until their leaders, Halifax, and Rochester, and Claren- 
don, and Shrewsbury, and Somerset, had been successively 
turned out of office,* did they raise the ery of arbitrary inno- 
vation on the liberties of the land. 

But though tardily and suspiciously awakened may they not 
have been honest in the cry? Out of theirown mouth are they 
condemned. When James was gone, and their Dutch deliverer 
was waiting (somewhat impatiently indeed) to know the terms, 
on which ie would permanently yield him the crown,—it was 
proposed in the House of Commons amongst other limitations, 
to declare that all assumption of a dispensing power by James 
was contrary to law. ‘The Lords senenganiler refused thus 

rossly to stultify themselves. The chief men of their body 
had sat in the cabinets of Charles and James, when the dispen- 
sing power had been executed. Sunderland, indeed, had fled ; 
but Danby and Halifax, Godolphin and Rochester, Clarendon 
and Shrewsbury were there: they had not waded through a 
flood of treachery and falsehood, to impeach themselves. With 
all their suspicion and distrust of William, and the anxiety they 
showed to render him their mere stipendiary, with every motive 
of interest and consistency to urge them towards a judicial con- 
demnation of the hated power, these lordly legislators of 1689, 
could not be induced to say anything more definite on the subject, 
than that this branch of the prerogative ‘‘ as exercised of late,” 
was contrary to the spirit of the constitution. The utter vague- 
ness of this expression seems obviously to have been suggested 
by a cowardly cunning, which, while it gave a show of legislative 
sanction to their charges of usurpation against James, scrupu- 
lously saved the reputation of those, who had pocketed the wages 
of iniquity. 

But the Bill of Rights was only a declaratory law ; perhaps 
they reserved the momentous question they had imported five 
thousand foreign bayonets to solve, for a more convenient season. 
The judges were nominally consulted on the subject some months 
po ae a but nothing could induce the lords deliberately to 
vote ‘the abolition of a prerogative so long recognised and in 
many cases so convenient ; and the subject seems to have received 
no further attention. ”’| The temporary end had been answered 


* During the winter of 1686 and spring of 1687. Thenceforward there appears 
the most marked improvement in the constitutional tone of their secret letters 
to William.—Dalrymple’s Appendix. 

t Hallam : Const. Hist. iii. 143. 
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of damaging the reputation of a king who chose to be despotic 
after his own fashion, instead of allowing them to use him as the 
puppet of their tyranny ; and there were a multitude of weighty 
reasons with them, for not being able to find leisure to determine 
the abstract question. ‘* The Bill of Rights, although it de- 
clares against the future exercise of a dispensing power, except 
where the king is authorised by act of parliament, contains a 
proviso saving from prejudice all prior grants, charters and par- 
dons ;” * and means, far more effectual than any dead letter of 
statute law, were found for rendering the exercise of this and 
every other branch of the prerogative subservient to the will of 
the privileged orders. 

On the 25th April, 1688, James proclaimed a new liberty of 
conscience for all creeds without distinction. He appended 
a notice to the declaration, that he meant to take the sense of 
yarliament upon the whole question of the penal laws, at the 
Latest in November. On the 4th May, an order was issued in 
the customary form, directing the royal declaration to be read in 
all the churches. ‘The propriety of giving publicity to acts of 
state in such a manner, may be justly doubted; but of the 
practice there can be no doubt. The right of the king to issue 
such an order had never previously been challenged. It had 
been exercised for the merest purposes of party by Charles 
II., without eliciting a murmur;t and when William came 
over, to avenge this among other wrongs of the church, he 
did the very same thing, by commanding his own Declaration 
of causes for invasion, to be read in Exeter cathedral and else- 
where. tf 

Many of the bishops refused, however, to comply upon this 
occasion. That Sancroft and others of them thought they were 
acting rightly, their subsequent conduct amply proves; that 
Trelawney and Lloyd were impelled by equally conscientious 
feelings, it is difficult to believe.|| But they were the cleverer 
men, and with the aid of their unscrupulous brother of London, 
probably led the rest. A remonstrance was in private tendered 
by seven of the prelates to the king. ‘ This is a great surprise 
to me,” he said, ‘‘ here are strange words: I did not expect this 
from you; ‘tis a standard of rebellion.” Trelawney threw him- 
self upon his knees, and said, ‘I beseech your Majesty, for 
God’s sake, do not believe we are or can be guilty of rebellion.” 
Yet he was among the first who sent in his adhesion to William 
on his landing ; and there is little reason to doubt, that he was 
already well prepared for the execution of the designs then in 





* Hargrave’s Annot: Coke-Littleton. 
¢Cont. Mackintosh: Hist. viii. 87. 
tBurnet: Own Times ; iii. 

| Cont. Mackintosh, viii. 88, 89. 
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progress against the crown and person of James. The king 
retained the petition, and the bishops declared they had kept 
no copy. On the following morning, however, it was placarded 
in fall all through the city. The arbitrary temper of James 
was stung by what he deemed a public insult to his government, 
if not personally to himself a breach of faith ; and relying upon 
the doctrine, which is still proclaimed to be the law of the 
land,—that whatever tends to bring the administration into 
disrepute, is a seditious libel,*—he directed, that proceedings 
against the bishops should be taken. 

The folly and injustice of this course was plain ; and all who 
hold with us, that every state prosecution for libel is tyrannical 
and wrong, are free to censure the prosecution of the bishops 
in 1688, as heartily as they do that of Horne Tooke in 1775, — 
Muir and Palmer in 1793, and that of the proprietor of the Bel- 
fast Vindicator by the constitutional government of Sir Robert 
Peel during the present year. But there was no more violation 
of the law, on the part of the crown in the institution of that 
prosecution, than in any of these faithful copies from that pre- 
cedent. The bishops moreover had a full, fair, and impartial 
trial; no exception was even hinted to the composition of their 
jury; and their acquittal obviously strengthened the interests 
of the church, and damaged the reputation of the king. Never- 
theless, this was set forth as one of the grave proofs that the 
srotestant faith and the national freedom were in imminent 
eee from the despotism of James. 

Judging from the language of terror used in public by the 
friends of the revolution, while it was preparing, and during its 
progress, one would suppose that if James did not really possess 
some vast and irresponsible resources of political or military 
power, they at least were under the delusion that he did, and 
that he was gradually undermining the civil and religious liberty 
of the land, It was said that he had organised a catholic army, 
or at all events had removed most of the protestant officers, and 
supplied their places with those of his own persuasion. Some 
light is thrown on this matter, by a letter of Colonel A. Nor- 
ton, giving an account of the state of the regiments stationed 
at Hounslow, in the summer of 1688. ‘In our regiment” he 
says, ‘the number of Roman Catholics was very inconsiderable, 
being but one lieutenant, a quarter-master, om thirteen troop- 
ers.”t So much for the popish army in the fourth year of this 
dangerous reign. But James relied it was said on the catholic 
population, who on a signal being given were ready to rise en 
masse, burn the city, a exterminate the defenceless protestant 


* See the principles laid down by the late Lord Ellenborough in various cases; 
and more recently by Ch. J. Pennefather, at the trial of Mr. Duffy. 
t+ Maepherson: Orig. Papers, i, 285. 
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opulation. William affected to enter fully into all these appre- 
london: Indeed from the stress laid thereupon in his memora- 
ble Declaration, it would seem that but for the duty imposed upon 
him by Providence, of delivering the trembling and defenceless 
British nation, he would have been rather at a loss for a decent ex- 
cuse for invading his father-in-law’s realm. An indecent pretence 
he had to be sure, respecting the Prince of Wales,—of which a 
word or two by and bye. But being rather an indifferent hus- 
band, and a worse than indifferent nephew, it behoved him to 
talk the more loudly in public about his regard for religion. His 
allies among the nobility likewise, having a wondrous repugnance 
to resting the quarrel upon any distinct or tangible ground of 
political rights, sagaciously strove to rivet attention upon vague 
and invisible dangers; and when the deposition of James was 
effected, without the burning of London by the jesuits, or the 
massacre of the entire peasantry of the southern counties by 
the Irish troops, both of which had been prognosticated during 
several weeks,—both houses of parliament voted a day of solemn 
thanksgiving for the merciful escape vouchsafed to the nation 
from popery and slavery. 

And now let us see what these honest men meant by their dan- 
ger? In king William’s box an unpublished census was found, 
taken immediately after his accession, at his express desire, of 
the comparative numbers of churchmen, dissenters, and catho- 
lies in England; and the following is the result :— 


Conformists..... ecieiné saves bbiuheae 2,477,254 
Non-conformists .......... cecbieivenda 108,676 
POI. occscccescescocsees covccesenecs 13,856 


A note is appended stating the number of these under the 
age of sixteen, ‘‘ making the total number of papists through- 
out all England fit to bear arms, to be 4940."* Thus then 
we have, the exact number of teeth in the jaws of the terrible 
popish mouse, that but for the timely aid of the aristocracy and 
their Dutch friend, would inevitably have devoured the slum- 
bering British lion, who probably would never have wakened 
again in this treacherous world. 

Might not the men however, who invited William over, have 
erred through ignorance, and unconsciously exaggerated the 
danger of Catholic ascendancy ? If any man can persuade him- 
self that lieutenant-general Churchill did not know the real state 
of the army, or that admiral Russell did not know the disposi- 
tions of the fleet, neither will be convinced by any reasoning 
that Shrewsbury and Danby were deceiving, not deceived. But 


* Dalrymple; II]. Appx. 2, 12. 
3x 
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the distinct testimony remains of perhaps the two ablest and least 
dishonoured men of the entire party,—lords Halifax and Not- 
— Writing confidentially to William, 12th April, 1688, 
Halifax says in allusion to the designs attributed to James,— 
‘*to men at a distance the engine seemeth to move fast ; but by 
looking nearer one may see it doth not stir upon the whole 
matter. Every attempt turneth back upon them. The irregular 
methods have spent themselves without effect. The world is 
still where it was. The men at the helm are divided amongst 
themselves ; and the great thing to be done now, is to do no- 
thing.”* Nottingham, so late as June, 1688, writes to William, 
‘** 1 cannot apprehend from the birth of the prince of Wales, 
the prosecution of the bishops, or the design of new modelling 
the army, such ill consequences to our religion, or the just 
interests of your Highness, that a little time will not effectually 
remedy.” f 1s it not a significant fact, that Halifax and Notting- 
ham was from this time considered unworthy of confidence by 
William, and his friends?{} Even Danby, who urged violent 
measures with least scruple, owns in March, 1688, that ‘the 
examination of the minds of the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, had made such a union for the defence of the pro- 
testant religion, that he verily believed they (the curot) began 
to despair of supplanting it by violent means, and it was certain 
they could do it by no other.” | 

As it was hard to find pretexts for clamour in the frugal ad- 
ministration of James, so it was impossible to make much pro- 
gress without it. Popular sympathy the noble intriguers 
might not very sanguinely anticipate ; but wide-spread alarm 
was, they well knew, essential to their schemes. Their clan- 
destine correspondence with William during the year 1687, 
demonstrates 7 little progress had been made towards this 
pious end. Their most elaborate apprehensions of Catholic 
ascendancy had been listened to by the people with indifference; 
and the most suspicious and distrontfal looked with unconcern 
on dangers, which confessedly were only to be seen in the frowns 
of a stupid old man, whose heirs regarded his religious projects 
with avowed dislike, and either of whose advent to the throne, 
would prove the signal for their entire reversal. While the 
probability lasted of the wife of William, or of the princess 
Anne succeeding James, no colourable pretence of dismay at the 
‘* inroads of popery,” seemed available. But unluckily for him 
Maria d’ Este, his second wife, presented him, 12th June, 1688, 
with a long-wished-for son. ‘* It was this,” says Mr. Hallam, 


* Dalrymple. Appendix, iii. 2, 124. 
t Cont. Mackintosh, viii. 94. 

{ Dalrymple. Appendix, iii. 2, 101. 
| Idem. 
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‘that rendered all his other offences inexpiable.” However 
the recollection of filial duty might have hitherto struggled with 
bigotry and ambition in the minds of Mary and Anne, it seems 
to have been utterly quenched by the announcement of an event 
which shut out all innocent hope of their accession to the 
throne. Both had been involved to a certain extent in the 
intrigues for some time carrying on against their father; but 
Mary had the apology of obeying her unscrupulous husband ; 
and the mind of Anne, as her coarse epistles addressed during 
this period to her sister in Holland, sufficiently attest, was 
capable of being worked upon by those around her, to any 
depth of mean and vulgar credulity. For months before, every 
expedient had been resorted to for the purpose of discrediting 
the queen’s pregnancy. Ribald placards were ‘ posted upon 
church doors, and dead walls;” and when the catholics had the 
imprudence to prognosticate that the child would be a son, no 
doubt it was said could exist any longer, that the nation were 
about to be swindled out of their protestant succession, by a 
oy tay heir. 

While the event was doubtful, however, no decisive step was 
taken. But all sense of duty or forbearance vanished, from the 
hour the young intruder came into the world. Of his legiti- 
macy, there has not, I believe, been found a single writer, for 
now upwards of a century, to hazard even a doubt. The end 
for which the slander was invented having been served, it ceased 
to be worth any man’s while to repeat it. Historians who agree 
in almost nothing else in the reign of James, concur unani- 
mously in admitting now, that the story of his adopting a sup- 
posititious child was a wretched falsehood, trumped up to serve 
a temporary purpose: and those who, if they were not its inven- 
tors, profited most by its circulation, knew it to be so. In the 
month of July, Mary, at the supposed instigation of William, 
wrote to her sister in London a catalogue of minute and syste- 
matic enquiries, regarding the circumstances of their brother’s 
birth. We have the reply of Anne, dated 24th July, which 
methodically proceeds to answer every question, and gives a 
long list of the witnesses, specially summoned on the occasion 
to attest a fact, which it was known, would if possible, be im- 
any and so little show of public suspicion remained, that 

illiam deemed it politic, to send an embassy of felicitation to 
his doomed father-in-law, and pious, to pos the Prince of 
Wales to be publicly prayed for at the Hague. His noble 
friends in En fand reproved him for this apparent vacillation, 
and suggeste his retractation of the error; and this he did to 
some purpose. For his memorable declaration of October, 
concludes with the averment, that ‘‘to crown all”—as if this 
was the climax of the towering load of grievances,—* we our- 
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selves, and all good subjects of this kingdom, do vehemently 
suspect that the pretended Prince of Wales was not born by 
the queen ;” and this, therefore, constituted the most pressing 
cause which compelled him to invade England, to get leave for 
a free parliament to enquire into. He came accordingly, and 
parliament met, and many grave and important subjects were 
diligently enquired into by them; but this crowning crime and 
grievance was never once investigated in any shape or form! 

Yet this their own act, which pronounced the abdication of 
James, rendered imperative; for if the father were lawfully 
deposed, then the son was lawful king until his illegitimacy 
could be proved. This neither whigs nor tories dared to attempt. 
Enquiry they well knew would substantiate his claim and entail 
the necessity of a regency which William peremptorily opposed; 
and they felt that they were in no condition as yet to quarrel 
with him about mere right or justice. ‘* It seemed to be tacitly 
understood by both sides, that the infant child was to be pre- 
sumed spurious.” * Mary consented thus to take her father’s 
crown by force, and her brother’s crown by fraud; and thus in 
the scornful language of an eminent tory writer of the present 
day, ‘‘ William landed with a lie in his mouth, and chiefly by 
means of that lie became king.” f 





THE SHORTER PIECES OF THE GERMAN POETS. 
No. IV. 


THE FOUR AGES OF THE WORLD. 
SCHILLER. 


In the goblet bright sparkles the purple wine, 
Bright glances the eye of each guest, 

He enters, the bard, the beloved of the nine, 
To the good he contributes the best ; 

For without the lyre in the heavenly hall 

The joy were common, the nectar would pall. 


To him the purer spirit was given, 
To mirror the eternal world; 
He all hath beholden in earth and in heaven, 
And the future to him is unrolled ; 
The eldest council of Gods he saw, 
And listened to nature’s primeval law. 
* Hallam ; iii.; 130. 
t+ Historical Essay on the real character of the Revolution of 1688:—by R. 
Plumer Ward, Esq.—i. 241. 








The Four Ages of the World. 


The folded canvass of life he takes, 
And a glorious picture extends ; 

His humble dwelling a temple he makes, 
Where to worship the muses he bends ; 

No roof is so lowly, no hut is so small, 

But he fills it with heavenly guests at his call. 


As with art divine on the shields’ fair bound 
The inventive descendant of Jove 

Sculptured earth, and the ocean that girdles it round, 
And the starry pavilion above, 

So he on each moment that hastens to die 

Impresses the stamp of eternity. 


From the youthful age of the world he comes, 
When man like an infant was gay ; 

A joyous pilgrim its surface he roams, 
All ages and times to survey ; 

Four generations already are gone, 

And the fifth he beholds speeding silently on. 


First ruled father Saturn in justice and grace, 
Then to-day as to-morrow was fair ; 

Then lived the shepherds, an innocent race, 
They lived without sorrow or care ; 

They loved, and love was their only employ, 

For the earth yielded all without pain or alloy. 


Then labour came and the age of might, 
And the struggle with monsters began ; 

And tyrants to govern, and heroes to fight, 
And the weak to the powerful ran ; 

And the strife rolled over Scamander’s plain, 

But beauty was ever the Goddess of men. 


At length from contention the victory sprang, 
And gentleness bloomed out of strife, 

And the muses in heavenly harmony sang, 
And god-like forms breathed into life : 

The age of golden fancy is o’er, 

It is vanished and gone—it returns no more. 


From their temples the glorious columns were torn, 
The gods from their seats were hurled, 

And the holy son of the Virgin was born, 
To pardon the crimes of the world ; 

The lust of the senses was sternly repressed, 

And man dived, thoughtful, into his own breast. 
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And the sportive, the wanton illusion fled, 
Which made the young world so bright ; 

The monk and the nun with scourges bled, 
And justed, the iron-clad knight ; 

And life became gloomy, and dark, and wild, 

And love alone remained lovely and mild. 


But the muses nourished, with holy care, 
An altar in secret possess’d, 

And all that was generous, and noble, and fair, 
Was cherished in woman’s breast ; 

And the flame of love burns brightly apart, 

In the lovely mien and the faithful heart. 


And, therefore, a soft, an eternal band 
e Shall the bard and fair woman unite ; 
They weave and embroider, hand in hand, 
The zone of the lovely and right ; 
To love and the song let glory be given, 
They exalt the earth to the semblance of heaven. 





HENTY MORGAN; 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 


CHAPTER III. 


SHOWING HOW HENTY ACQUITTED HIMSELF IN THE CAPACITY 
OF USHER; AND OF A SUNDAY AT SCHOOL. 


Under the ne of three such geniuses as those I have 
just attempted to describe, to say nothing of the reader’s humble 
servant, it may easily be inferred that the scholars, or rather the 
pupils, of Pandora House made but little progress in the march 
of intellect. The Doctor himself never having advanced any 
great distance on the road to knowledge, was little able to 
guide others, and as he could do nothing at the head, wisely 
confined himself to the rear of the youth committed to his 
charge, and served his establishment principally as a kind of 
whipper-in. Bruin, to do him justice, taught the boys all he 
knew himself, or, more properly speaking, heard them repeat 
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the tasks which he had been obliged to learn himself when he 
was at school, for, diligent as he was, it was by no means his 
forte to open the infant mind, though if the infant mind opened 
of itself, he was the man to stuff’ it even unto bursting, with 
Guy’s Geography without maps, Murray’s Grammar without 
elucidation, and Mangnall’s Questions without mercy. Lester 
might be said to work like a galley slave, or, I should say, like 
a slave in a galley, that is, as a man who is compelled to labour 
in fetters may be supposed to exert himself. He came to his 
duty with an ill will, performed it with an ill grace, and would 
move neither lip nor finger further than was exacted of him by 
the letter of his engagement. Nor did he fail to urge me to 
follow his example. i: Why,” he said, * should I trouble myself 
about a parcel of tradesmen’s louts of sons. Their brutes of 
parents could not appreciate et elegant or liberal learning that 
was imparted to them, and if they could, would not thank Me 
for it.” But I was too much a child of conscience to listen to 
these exhortations, and though I liked not my employment, I 
determined to perform my duty to my employer, for my mo- 
ther’s words were not forgotten, and 1 had to make amends for 
having once neglected them. 

But with all my good resolutions I discovered that I had dif- 
ficulties to encounter of which like some other persons I wot of, 
I was by no means aware. I had yet to learn that teaching is 
an art of itself, and that a good scholar may be a bad master. I 
was not deficient in knowledge, but from sheer want of practice 
in imparting it, I hesitated, and blundered, and got into a passion 
with my class, when I was myself the cause of all the embarrass- 
ment. But this was not the worst. Whilst in endeavouring to 
explain, I bungled and floundered deeper and deeper into obscu- 
rity, my rascals of pupils, enjoying my embarrassment, delighted 
to provoke me by the most wilful blunders, and often drew me 
on to the verge of an absurdity by a train of the most insidious 
questions and nonsensical conjectures, all delivered with such an 
air of simplicity as provoked at the same time that it set anger 
at defiance. Then it was almost maddening to sit in a perpetual 
din and to be pestered with the most importunate applications 
and frivolous complaints, ludicrous enough in themselves, but 
evidently made for the purpose of annoyance. ‘ Please, sir, 
here’s a hair in my pen,” cried one; ‘ Please, sir, will you 
speak to Tomlinson,” shouted another; or “ Jackson has got 
my things;” ‘‘ Jones is making faces at me;” ‘* Be quiet there, 
you fool;” ‘* Leave me alone, you stoop;” and, ‘I'll give 
you a clout on the head.” Such, and many such exclamations 
were to be distinguished above the general uproar which pre- 
vailed during the hours, miscalled hours of study. In vain were 
the most formidable menaces fulminated from the lofty desk of 
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the Doctor against all offenders ; in vain did he scream himself 
hoarse, and make more noise than all the rest put together, by 
way of enforcing silence. As he was never known to put a 
threat in direct execution, his denunciations were disregarded ; 
but as he often came upon the rebels unawares, laying about 
him right and left without warning, it was all put to the account 
of spite, cruelty, and injustice; upon which occasions his ob- 
streperous subjects, thinking they had a right to show themselves 
aggrieved, only changed one kind of noise for another, and in- 
stead of clamouring, invariably set up the most hideous howling 
that the mind of man can conceive. 

It was reserved for me a second time to procure a cessation of 
voices. It had happened that I had one morning been left to 
myself in the midst of the ordinary commotion; and was en- 
deavouring, but very unsuccessfully, to stiil the wild tumult that 
rdzed around me. A dozen little imps, each more than a match 
for the patience of a Job or an Epictetus, were tormenting me, 
one to look at his copy, another to mend his pen, a third to hear 
his lesson, and others to tell how Master Anslin would not take 
the mark. My eyes began to glisten with anger,—I absolutely 
trembled with passion. I turned from side to side, as each fresh 
request came louder and louder; and as I turned I glared like a 
hero in the Iliad, seeking which victim I should first single out 
for vengeance. At last I could contain myself no longer. All 
the schoolmaster forsook me, 1 forgot for the moment all the 
good habits I had acquired at the pious Mr. Toogood’s, and 
suddenly bursting out with one of the roundest imprecations our 
language affords, I bade them all, in the most explicit terms, 
take their departure to the infernal regions. There was a dead 
silence directly. Again were seventy-five pairs of wicked little 
eyes rounded with amazement, and seventy-five little mouths 
screwed up into an expression of the most supreme demureness 
and unequivocal delight; and I presently with the utmost dis- 
may heard a suppressed ** Oh my!” ind a smothered chuckle 
run from one form to the other like wild-fire. Of course my 
unlucky slip reached the Doctor’s ears, who did not fail to 
suggest to me, in very coe ay style, the necessity of keeping 
a check upon a | tongue for the future, if I proposed to retain 
my situation in his establishment. This grandiloquent reproof 
annoyed me excessively ; but necessity was strong and I was 
more careful of my words, though I must confess that I com- 
pounded very amply in my secret soul for my restraint in this 
respect, by most heartily wishing the whole fry secure in those 
warm though not comfortable lodgings, to which I had so un- 
ceremoniously directed their attention. 

But of all the days in the week that one which I dreaded most 
was Sunday. How different was it spent at Pandora House from 
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what I had been accustomed to at Emstock; and the absence of 
two of the ushers who were allowed to enjoy it where they pleased 
as a holiday, left it no Sabbath to the hapless wight who was on 
duty. Disengaged from their tasks and debarred from their 
amusements, the boys naturally gave themselves up body and 
soul to mischief; and I am convinced that there was more evil 
learnt and practised on that day, than there was good accom- 
plished all the rest of the week. As the usual — hour of 
rising was deferred for an hour or two, the sacred morning 
was generally ushered in by bolstering matches and tossings in 
blankets, during which agreeable pastimes I need not remind the 
reader how many curtains were torn or how much bed furniture 
demolished. For all this vengeance was to be taken next day, 
and Monday paid for the sins of Sunday, because the Doctor 
was too scrupulous to flog the boys on the Sabbath, lest the 
neighbourhood should be scandalized by the frightful outcries’ of 
the victims who were suffering under the infliction. As soon as 
the young fellows—for this was their head master’s usual desig- 
nation of them—as soon I say as the young fellows were up, there 
was a tremendous rush to the washing stands, and an incredible 
quantity of slopping, soaping, dusting, and brushing, combing 
and oiling, especially amongst the bigger boys who were desir- 
ous of showing off to advantage at church in the eyes of certain 
cynosures, in the young ladies’ school, which occupied the next 
pew. Then came breakfast ; then a horrible gabble of collects 
and catechisms till the sound of the bell served as a signal for 
us to put ourselves in marching order, and after this was done 
we proceeded two and two, with a clatter of tongues and feet, 
which can easily be imagined by any one who has passed a large 
boys’ school on a slaalion expedition. After an hour or two's 
good discipline in church, where instead of being able to collect 
my thoughts and attend to my religious duties, I was engaged 
the whale time in nodding, winking, frowning, and dealing 
knocks about me, making this boy sit up and that boy sit down, 
silencing one, hindering another from going to sleep, checking 
a third in an incipient gape, and confiscating the penknife of a 
fourth, who was carving a memorial of himself on the bench 
instead of attending to the sermon, we returned home to din- 
ner; previously to and after which, my youngsters wearying for 
want of something to do, congregated in pairs and clusters, in 
which, like Milton’s fallen angels, they reasoned high on sub- 
jects which they did not understand, (perhaps it would have 
been well had the topics they selected been half so innocent) and 
their practical illustrations, were, I fear, even still more vicious. 

Then came the crowning labour of the day, the terror of a 
school assistant; I mean the taking the young gentlemen out a 
walk, a toil to which driving geese on a common, or pigs 
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along a eae is I conceive, by no means to be compared. 


Geese and pigs, although considered stupid animals, have an 
instinct which helps to keep them out of danger; but a body of 
schoolboys out a walking, have a natural disposition to run in 
harm’s way; and if there be a mad bull, a runaway horse, a 
furious cow, or a stage coach at full speed, within a hundred 
yards of them, it must be evident to every observer that they do 
all they can to get gored, kicked, knocked down, or run over. 
The quantity of screaming, scolding, shouting, menacing, and 
coaxing, necessary to keep in the stragglers, to urge on the loiter- 
ers, and repress the vagabond disposition of the first files, 
would wear out an abler pair of lungs than mine; and when [ 
say that the school, even in their very best discipline, kept toge- 
ther like a regiment of local militia, in “most admired disorder,” 
you may guess what a figure we must have cut. Often too, the 
young rogues, inveigled me under pretence of ‘‘ Oh such a beauti- 
ful walk sir,” to some strange out of the way place; either a high 
field of strong growing rape after a heavy shower, a thick copse 
growing out of a quagmire in which we sank knee deep at every 
step, and left a dozen shoes behind us ; or else we lost ourselves 
amid the mazes of a deep wide brook, which we had no means 
of crossing, but at the risk of getting drowned, or smothered in 
mud; and then, as if to crown the whole, a storm would come on, 
and whilst I was huddling them all under the nearest shelter, and 
dreading the consequences to their clothes and constitutions, the 
young imps themselves, as if delighted at my distress, would toss 
up their caps, shout, expose themselves to the shower in all possi- 
ble ways, and caper about in the highest exultation. 

By supper-time we managed to shuffle home, drenched and 
draggled; when after a deal of wonderment and anger on the 
part of Mrs. and Miss Hogdaw at our dirty condition, the meal 
was served up, and we then adjourned to the school-room, where 
when a number of chapters in the bible had been got through by 
the whole seventy-five boys, verse by verse, without the slight- 
est symptom of reverence or understanding, I was appointed to 
read them to sleep by a few sermons. During this operation, 

ou might have seen first one head and then another drop 
eerie. its folded arms on the desk or table, till about the end 
of the third discourse, two or three audible snores proclaimed 
that it had taken the desired effect. The poor fellows were 
waked up from their nap, yawning and rubbing their eyes, that 
that they might go to sleep again during prayers, and after- 
wards for the rest of the night. Such was a Sunday at Pandora 
House. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HOW PRUDENT HENTY BECOMES AND HOW HE FALLS IN LOVE, 


Never was the approach of Midsummer hailed with more 
delight by man or boy, than it was by me. I laughed at the 
various little mischiefs and impertinencies, which even in the 
most orderly schools proclaim ie holidays at hand, and antici- 
pated a joyous season of relaxation and pleasure. But my 
sanguine expectations were sadly damped when I came to reflect 
on the state of my treasury. I had not more than five pounds 
to receive for my salary, and when I deducted the amount of 
my laundress’s bill and my cobbler’s account, with a few indis- 
pensible sundries, I was greatly at a loss to find how I was to 
weather the six weeks that were to intervene before the com- 
mencement of the next half year; for I had determined to 
remain with Doctor Hogdaw, for the most satisfactory reason 
possible, which was, that I saw no prospect of getting any 
where else, at least without incurring the risk of more delay and 
expense than I could at present afford. 

Fortunately for me, there were some West Indian boys at 
Pandora House, whose friends and parents being at a distance, 
required them to pass their vacation at school; but as the Doctor 
and his family wanted to go to Margate to spend the holidays, 
and did not feel inclined to the trouble of taking care of their 
pupils during that time, a proposal was made to the ushers, for 
one of us to remain in the charge of these dark complexioned 
young gentlemen. Bruin, who had friends of his own comfort- 
ably off, wisely eschewed any such prospects; Lester, who could 
not be prevailed upon to stay in the house five minutes after he 
had received his salary, vowed he would not show his face near, 
what he was pleased to call the cursed place, till he was obliged 
to return. ‘The opportunity was therefore left open to me, and 
when I came to consider that my surplus of sixty shillings, or 
somewhat less, would not procure me either very comfortable 
lodging or comfortable board, (to say nothing of the probability 
of my having to support Jack Plastoe during these same forty 
days, if to eke out my pittance I slept with him,) moreover, 
foreseeing that by Christmas I should be sadly in want of new 
clothes and new linen, both of which were now in a very precari- 
ous condition, I prudently accepted the engagement, which in 
spite of the dreary hours it threatened, at least enabled me to 
eat, drink, and sleep in comfort. ‘Thus the reader will see I 
was beginning to exercise something like worldly prudence. 

The following half year was like the preceding, but I was not 
so fortunate at Christmas, which I was obliged to spend at my 
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own expense in a little back room, near Golden Square, for which 
I paid five shillings a week. By living here as sparingly as 

ossible, I managed to purchase a suit of clothes, waiting till 
Baer to provide myself with other necessaries ; and determined 
if possible to struggle upwards. The reader may perhaps in- 
quire whether I paid many visits to the Temple of Health. I 
candidly own that I did not pay more than one, when not find- 
ing my friend and partner at home, I merely left my name, 
without (for obvious reasons) communicating my address. Ex- 
perience they say is bought, and as I had purchased, what with 
one thing and the other, to the amount of almost one hundred 
pounds, I thought there was no occasion for my disbursing on 
that score any farther, and I thought the best way would be to 
avoid the danger. I did not however neglect my good friend 
Schuster, who treated me very kindly, and found frequent 
opportunities of gaining me admission to the theatre, which 
was at that time more worth visiting than I can say it is at pre- 
sent. Thus for a youth not yet quite —— and with no one 
but himself to depend upon, I was not much to be complained 
of. I read the newspapers at an eating-house, and when it was 
not too cold, for I had no fire, I had recourse to the solace of 
many of my leisure hours, that is, I practised the flute in my 
bed room; and on two or three occasions, served in the orches- 
tra with some approbation from the leader, as substitute for my 
kind teacher. 

Before Easter arrived, I emerged completely from my larva 
state, and what with my new clothes and my newer linen, [| 
looked upon myself as extremely gay, and my spirits rising in 
proportion, considered myself not unfit to venture upon some 
affair of gallantry. For this, as was to be expected at my age, 
I had long entertained a secret yearning, considering besides, 
that it was high time for (I will say it as modestly as I can,) 
a good looking, well made young fellow, either to fall in love or 
to be fallen in love with. Casting my eyes therefore around me 
on all the prettiest girls of Thamesford, I thought none so 
worthy of the former honour on my part, none who hit my 
fancy so much as Sophia Manders, the niece of the stationer, 
at whose shop I had occasionally purchased music paper, foolscap, 
and other small wares of that sort. So I fell in love and trusted 
the rest to fortune. 

Many writers speak of the first time that the youthful heart 
is influenced by the tender passion, and how it becomes aware 
of sentiments of which it is unable to tell the nature. M 
heart was not such an ignoramus. I wanted to be in love, i 
was in love, and when I was so I knew better than any bod 
what was the matter with me. I will, however, affirm this, that 
if I had been enamoured of a Peri, J could not have had my 
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sentiments more ennobled for the time, or my mind more com- 
pletely purified from worldly dross, than it was when I first 
sighed for yutip Sophy Manders. It is the object and not the 
passion that makes love ridiculous. 

Now as the reader may be desirous to know how far I am 
entitled to the character of a man of taste in so interesting an 
affair, I may inform him that Sophia was about my own age, 
as tall as a woman ought to be, with straight and well ee 
limbs, at least I had no reason to suppose otherwise, a shapely 
bust, a lithe waist, a good neck, with skin like ivory, an oval 
face delicately coloured, brown hair, somewhat of a Grecian nose, 
light and bluish eyes. When I saw all these charms arrayed 
in a Leghorn bonnet and green veil, a beautifully clean printed 
calico gown with a coloured light handkerchief drawn close over 
the well turned shoulders and bosom, and the whole supported by 
a neat foot enclosed in a pretty shoe and covered with a fine white 
cotton stocking, as tight and smooth as wax, I could not but con- 
gratulate myself on my good fortune in making such a conquest. 

But before this conquest was achieved, I had, like a novice 
as I was, a great many dashes to undergo, and a vast deal of 
assurance to acquire. After all I was not half so well up to the 
affair as Sophy. My first attempt was presenting her a rose, 
which I ry gue le, enough, and might have put the flower 
out of countenance by my own blushes. It was received with a 
distant ‘* thank you,” which upset my courage for a week. My 
next step was to discover whether she walked in the evenings, 
and where; and when I went as if accidentally the same way, 
but for no other earthly purpose than to cross her path, which 
no doubt she had as purposely contrived that I should do, why 
then like a dolt as I was, I could only stop and stammer out, 
with a face like fire and a heart beating like a drum, ‘ Good 
evening, Miss Manders.” ‘* Good evening, Mr. Morgan.” 
‘“‘ Beautiful evening.” ‘ Very.” ‘* Going for a walk ?” No.” 
‘“‘ Returning home, I presume,” ‘ Yes.” “Oh!” I would 
fain have said good evening, but the words stuck in my throat, 
and all I could say was ‘ Oh !” Sophy passed on and left me 
looking as much like a fool as my worst enemy could desire. 

However, I grew bolder by degrees, and one afternoon re- 
quested to look at a ring she had on her kager 3 she held out 
her hand; I never shall forget the sharp thrill that ran through 
and through me when I touched it. ‘This was the first time I 
had ever touched a female hand since the death of my mother. 
It felt so soft, so smooth, so delicate, and was yet so mighty in 
its effects. ‘‘La! Mr. Morgan,” said Sophy, ‘how you 
tremble. Your hand shakes, I declare. Mine does not.” Not 
a bit of it. The ring was thankfully examined, and the fair 
hand was dropped. I had not courage to squeeze it. 
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But I improved yet, I made an assignation. It would, per- 
haps, cause the reader to smile if I could accurately describe 
how many inches taller I felt when for the first time my pretty 
Sophy took my arm; how I swelled with pride as she went 
springing on her toes and swinging her parasol by my side ; 
how carefully I brushed the seats we met in our way with my 
best silk handkerchief before she sat down ; how flurried I was, 
and how collected she was or appeared to be. But when it got 
later in the evening, and I got more and more enamoured as we 
continued our walk, the stillness of the scene, the softness of the 
moonlight, the breathing fragrance of the fields around the cool 
and gentle air that wafted it towards us, all conspired with my 
situation to fill my breast with a deep delight I had never yet 
experienced. The rapture of heart with which I then pressed 
my fair companion’s hand, and found the pressure returned, was 
in itself beyond words to express; and when I was suffered, 
without resistance, to clasp her in silence to my side, I can only 
express my feelings by saying that I could have fallen at her 
feet and there poured out my very soul; but when at parting 
she yielded her lips to my i kiss, my bounding exultation 
of spirits transported me on my return home over gate and bar- 
rier like a winged Mercury ; and as | rushed into the common 
apartment where my associates awaited me, my vivid colour, 
dilated and sparkling eye, expanded brow and hair erect and 
spreading like a meteor, together with the joyous tone of my 
voice, all proclaimed a state of ecstasy too powerful for utter- 
ance. 

In about ten minutes I was brought to my senses by Bruin’s 
observing, ‘*‘ Morgan, what an enormous supper you are eat- 


>? 


ing!” And I was eating an enormous supper. 


CHAPTER V. 


HENTY HAS A FIT OF JEALOUSY, AND HOW HE RECEIVES A 
LESSON IN THE GENTLE CRAFT OF COURTSHIP. 


Notwithstanding the unsentimental affair of the supper for a 
palliation of which I appeal to thousands of young men in 
similar circumstances before me, I think I need not describe 
the extreme care which I took of my person. I felt that I had 
now entered into a new state of existence, and resolved to appear 
in it handsomely. I have already noticed the elevation of senti- 
ment, which is naturally engendered in an ingenuous breast, 
when it first becomes sensible of the impulse oe and I can 
so far affirm that the passion is a noble one, that although my 
mistress was but of earthly mould, nay, and of delf clay as my 
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friend Lester would have called her, yet by dint of fondness 
and imagination, I almost succeeded in fancying her an angel, 
and the consequence was, that aspiring to the affections of such 
a being, I would not have done a dirty action for the world. 

But having tasted the pleasures of love, 1 was doomed also 
to experience its pains. ‘The demon of jealousy was too envious 
of my happiness to let it remain long unalloyed. I was more- 
over so delighted with my success, that I had not discretion 
enough to keep it to myself, and even if my behaviour, much 
more than my hints had not discovered the secret, there were 
plenty of eyes to see it and tongues to talk about it. ‘* How 
smart Miss Manders was at church yesterday,” said colossal 
Miss Hogdaw: ** Ah! yes,” added Mrs. Hogdaw, ‘ and dressed 
all in lavender ribbons. That’s Mr. Morgan’s favourite colour.” 
«Oh, dear!” observed the Doctor, who must needs have a share 
too in this game of teasing-made-easy, at the expense of a de- 
pendant, ‘that’s a great compliment to Mr. Morgan’s taste ; 
for I understand she is a very particular young lady.” “I 
suppose,” rejoined the niece, ‘she was aware Mr. Morgan 
liked the colour, ahem!” ‘* But,” observed vulgar Mrs. Hogdaw, 
‘*the lass wore blue last summer.” ‘‘ Oh, yes!” replied the 
Doctor, ** I remember she did. That was Mr. Bruin’s favourite 
colour. She was very sweet upon you then, Mr. Bruin, wasn’t 
she ?” Bruin grinned and reddened, and I suppose that I frowned 
and turned pale. I could at that moment have driven a knife 
into him up to the hilt; but my annoyance at the badgering I 
was undergoing, seemed to contribute greatly to the mirth of 
the party who were enjoying the sport. ‘I hope,” said Hog- 
daw, ‘*‘ we shall have no bloodshed. I'm afraid we shall hear 
of a duel between the two gentlemen. That will be a terrible 
thing. However, Mr. Bruin, I think you are cut out this 
time.” Here Bruin grinned again, but not quite so pleasantly 
as before. 

Now, what was I to think of all this? I was distracted, and 
to add to my impatience and vexation, I was that week on duty 
and my supposed rival at liberty. Of course, he would pass 
his leisure with Sophy, of course she would receive him, and 
laugh at poor Henty; of course, how happy they would be ; 
and of course, how miserable I was. I was at the windows 
fifty times of an evening under various pretences, and seeing a 
man and a woman at least half a mile off in the fields; I made 
up my mind that they could be none else than my faithless 
mistress and my happy rival. Pang followed pang. I did not 
eat such a good supper that night I can assure you, and when 
Bruin returned, I got so inquisitive to find out where he had 
been, that I sent him to bed quite sulky, asking me what it 
was tome? This confirmed my suspicion; but in the inspira- 
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tion of the moment, I sat down and perpetrated half a dozen 
stanzas by the tale, of the most doleful, lack-a-daisical rhymes, 
on blasted affections and withered hearts that were ever penned 
by a love sick disconsolate. ‘These I enclosed in a note, paper 
bought at her own shop, and sealed with wax from the same 
place, imploring with the most irresistible eloquence the favour 
of a second rendezvous, as I had something of the highest im- 
portance to communicate ; and stating that I had the happiness 
of seeing my Sophy, though at a distance, yesterday evening, 
walking with a companion, who I thought was Mr. Bruin; this 
was worded with a vast affectation of unconcern ; but I proceeded 
to acknowledge how unworthy I was of so much perfection ; 
that I adored her—that—lI will spare the reader the rest of the 
nonsense I wrote, but I concluded by requesting an answer: 
and before I went to bed, there to ruminate and to contrive how 
I should get my epistle conveyed. Lester gave me a good scold- 
ing for making myself miserable about a bumpkin and a shop 
irl. 

My letter was conveyed, and in the course of eight-and-forty 
hours, which seemed to me as many centuries of torment, | 
received, written all a-slope, the following answer, verbatim, 
literatim, et ordinatim :— 

** Dear Sir, I will meat. 
You at the old place. 
To nigt at 4 past. 
8 you are mistook. 
About Mr. brewin it. 
Was not me you saw. 
With him I was ill with. 
A voilent cold. 
Your sincere Friend. 
S. M. 
I receaved the poettry ma- 
Ny thanks.” 

Here was a pretty prospect of correspondence for a man who 
fancied his mistress an angel, who was for the time being a 
schoolmaster, and who for twelve months had been correcting 
English exercises. 

do not know how the affections of other lovers might have 
withstood the effects of such a composition, but I honestly con- 
fess that mine received a shock. If love arises from natural 
causes, it is certainly kept alive by artificial ones, and I dare 
say I should have remained a ver faithful swain had I not been 
too much accustomed to good writing and orthography. How- 
ever, let not my fair fod hastily adjudge me of an inconstant 
disposition. I only wavered a little in my belief of Sophy’s 
angelic nature ; but barring spelling, writing, folding, and seal- 
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ing a letter, I still considered her as much of an angel as I had 
any reason to expect. In all regards, indeed, I found her 
vastly superior to myself in the conduct of a love affair. That 
very evening in which I met her, and where, as may be ex- 
pected, I could give no very satisfactory account of the hi ighly 
important circumstances which were to have been revealed, or 
justify —— for my suspicions of her playing me false with 
Bruin, she gave me a practical proof of her experience. We 
were driven from our walk by a shower, and as I did not feel 
very much inclined to relinquish her company so soon, I pre- 
vailed upon her to admit me into her house. A tittering servant 
girl rather unexpectedly brought candles into the sitting room 
where we were, and as my mistress could not of course order 
them down again or put them out for fear of its being miscon- 
strued into a broader hint than was quite proper to such an ad- 
venturous lover as myself, she very coolly, as soon as the maid 
left the room, told me to move the table on which they stood 
close to the window, for, said she, ** There is no occasion when 
uncle’s coming home for him to know that you are here.” I 
very simply expressed my ignorance as to how the change of 
position in the table effected that circumstance. ‘* Why you 
Apne stupid,” said Sophy, ‘don’t you see that now there can 

ye no Shadow on the blind.” Oh! oh! thought I, Miss Sophy, 
who taught you that trick, I should like 4 know. That sa- 
vours of practice, and if this is my first love, it is certainly not 
yours. 

(To be continued.) 





SANITARY CONDITION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES.* 





The report which Mr. Chadwick, secretary to the board of Poor- 
law Commissioners, has presented to the Home Secretary, relative to 
the circumstances affecting the health of the labouring classes in Great 
Britain, merits the serious attention of every one who is desirous of 
promoting the happiness of his fellow creatures : it discusses numerous 
matters also which every man will find closely connected with his 
own comfort and personal interests. We anxiously hope that the 
work will meet with that earnest consideration from all, which the 
importance of its subject, and the excellence and completeness of its 
execution deserve, more especially from those whose station in society 
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gives them influence to carry into practical operation the numerous 
valuable suggestions which it contains. 


If the extent to which existing causes of disease are capable of 


removal were clearly set before the view, we suppose there is no 
one to be found who would hesitate to use his influence in favour 
of their suppression, even though the adoption of the requisite mea- 
sures might involve, on his own part, some little sacrifice. Whether 
existing evils admit of very great diminution, or only to a limited 
extent, the duty of effecting all the improvement possible, remains 
the same. But the more the subject is discussed, and the evidence 
examined, the more striking becomes the fact that the existing causes 
of disease do, to a very great extent, admit of removal. And so far from 
any great pecuniary sacrifice being required for the attainment of this 
object, it is gratifying to find, that the expense of adopting the most 
efficient means of protection against the diseases which oppress and 
destroy so large a proportion of our population, would be far less bur- 
densome than that which the disease existing entails. After all the 
preventive measures which the community can adopt have been carried 
into execution, there will, doubtless, remain some unavoidable physical 
evils, and in the present moral condition of mankind, a number of causes 
which will operate to produce sickness and to shorten life. Improved 
health, however, brings improved moral condition and enlarged know- 
ledge in its train, and these again point the way to further improve- 
ment in health, and to the most effectual means of mitigating the in- 
fluence of those physical evils which cannot be entirely overcome. But 
it will be a source of astonishment to most persons to find how clearly 
a large proportion of the existing disease, and of the premature deaths 
of constant occurrence, are traceable to defective sanitary arrangements, 
which might be done away with entirely by appropriate and well ad- 
ministered laws. It will require however, all the cogency of argument, 
the precision of statement, and the copiousness of illustration, of the en- 
lightened secretary to the Poor-law Commissioners, to remove thie 
scepticism of many on this point, as well as to prove how com- 
pletely, and how cheaply, most of the requisite changes might be 
effected. 

The present report appears to have resulted from the reports on 
certain removable physical causes of fever, and on the prevalence of 
fever in certain parts of the Metropolis, made by Drs. Kay and Arnott, 
and Dr. S. Smith, in 1838 and 1839. The House of Lords addressed 
the Queen in favour of instituting inquiry into the prevalence of similar 
circumstances in other parts of the Kingdom, which being agreed to, 
and the needful inquiries set on foot in various districts in Britain, a 
considerable number of reports were received by the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, of which Mr. Chadwick has condensed the contents, and 
arranged them under various heads. He has also illustrated the mat- 
ter in hand by reference to other sources of information, and pointed 
out, in the most admirable manner, the most effective means of re- 
moving the existing evils. ’ 

We purpose to give such a summary of the contents of this volume 
as our limits will permit, but the report itself should be studied by all 
who would be properly acquainted with the subject. 
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A few pages are devoted to a statement illustrative of the extent of 
the evils in question, being a tabular return of the number of deaths 
from the chief diseases which medical men “consider to be the most 
powerfully influenced by the circumstances under which the population 
is placed—as the external and internal condition of their dwellings, 
drainage, and ventilation.” These amount in 1838 to 216,299, the 
whole number of deaths being 342,529: in 1839 the corresponding 
numbers are 214,771 and 338,979. In the former year 22 per 1000 
of the population died, of whom 14 were from the classes of disease 
just alluded to: in 1839, 21 per 1000 died, 14 of them being from 
this class. 

«* A conception may be formed of the aggregate effect of the several causes of 
mortality from the fact, that of the deaths caused during one year in England 
and Wales, by epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases, including fever, 
typhus, and scarlatina, amounting to 56,461, the great proportion of which are 
proved to be preventible, it may be said that the effect is as if the whole county 
of Westmoreland—were entirely depopulated annually, and were only occupied 
again by the growth of a new and feeble population, living under the fears of a 
similar visitation, The annual slaughter in England and Wales from preventible 
causes of typhus, which attacks persons in the vigour of life, appears to be 
double the amount of what was suffered by the Allied Armies in the battle of 
Waterloo. But the number of persons who die is to be taken also as the indica- 
tion of the much greater number of persons who fall sick, and are subjected to 
the suffering and loss occasioned by attacks of disease. If the average mortality 
be taken at one in five, the number of persons attacked in England and Wales, 
during the year of the return must amount ‘to upwards of 16,000 persons killed, 
aud more than 80,000 persons subjected to the sufferings of disease, including, 
in the case of the labouring classes, the loss of labour and long continued 
debility ; and in respect to all classes, often permanent disfigurement, and occa- 
sionally the loss of sight.”—p. 3, 4, 

I.—General condition of the residences of the labouring classes 
where disease is found to be most prevalent. 

Under this head are given extracts from reports on various districts 
of the kingdom, from which it appears that the evils of damp, ill- 
ventilated, and filthy dwellings, are by no means confined to towns, 
although the larger scale on which they are there exhibited renders them 
more conspicuous. Want of drains, the accumulation of refuse, and 
proximity to stagnant pools produce typhus and remittent fevers, &e. 
in country districts, while most of the large towns, and beyond all 
others, the wynds of Edinburgh and Glasgow present abundant sources 
of malaria, in the form of heaps of decomposing matter, the effects of 
which are aggravated by the closeness of the houses. Fever is in 
consequence never absent from these places. 

Il.—Public arrangements, external to the residences, by which the 
sanitary condition of the labouring population is affected. 

Of the special defects, apparently admitting of specific remedies, it 
is stated that the most important, and which come most immediately 
within practical legislative and administrative control, are those chiefly 
external to the dwellings of the population, and principally arise from 
the neglect of drainage. The remedies include the means for simple 
drainage, and the means for the removal of the noxious refuse from 
houses, streets, and roads, by sewerage, by supplies of water, and by 
the service of scavengers and sweepers. 
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Instances are adduced from various parts of the country, of the good 
effects of an efficient town drainage. In Stockport, the prevalence of 
fever in part of a street in which the inhabitants were generally very 
clean, was traced to a stagnant pool and open ditch. In the towns of 
Beccles and Bungay, in Suffolk, the mortality from 1811 to 1821 was 
nearly equal. The drainage has since been much improved in Beccles 
and neglected in Bungay, and the mortality of the former place from 
1831 to 1841 was 1 in 71, that of the latter 1 in 59. Im a street in 
Leeds in which malignant fever was formerly very prevalent, by efficient 
drainage it has been almost completely removed. From the evidence 
of Dr. Duncan it is shown that in the numerous courts of Liverpool, 
there is nothing but surface drainage, and the gutters for the most 
part choked up; while of the 8000 cellars in which 40,000 of the 
population of Liverpool reside, scarcely any are free from damp, and 
many are quite inundated after a fall of rain. The inhabitants try to 
mitigate the evil, but succeed very imperfectly, by making holes at the 
foot of the steps, or in the floor, in which the water may collect. In 
one dwelling a well four feet deep, into which filthy water was allowed 
to drain, was discovered below the bed in which the family slept. 

It is very necessary, as stated in the Report, to guard against the 
conclusion that neglect of drainage is confined to towns, or to 
crowded habitations. There are many instances of single and isolated 
houses, and of small groups of rural cottages, in which similar igno- 
rance and neglect is exhibited. A remarkable example of this in a 
village near Clitheroe is cited. 

** The local arrangements for the cleansing and drainage of towns usually pre- 
sent only instances of varieties of grievous defects from incompleteness, and from 
the want of science, or combination of means for the attainment of the requisite 
ends,” —p. 36. 

Among these defects are, ignorant construction as to the levels, want 
of proper supplies of water, neglect of communication from houses to 
the drains, want of water in houses, imperfect construction by which 
fetid gas fills houses from the sewers, bad state of streets and roads, 
and neglect of surface cleansing. These defects are referred back to 
the faulty construction of Acts of Parliament, which presume no skill 
or science to be requisite for the attainment of the objects, or else pre- 
sume them to be universal. 

In reference to the state of Manchester, it is remarked that no fact 
is better proved than that a large proportion of the cases of fever origi- 
nate in unpaved or otherwise filthy streets, and in confined and dirty 
courts or alleys. A most sickening picture of the state of parts of the 
town in which fever is common is given from the report of Dr. Baron 
Howard, and we cannot say that it appears to us at all exaggerated. 
Of 687 streets, inspected by direction of the Statistical society im Man- 
chester, 248 were reported as being unpaved, 112 ill-ventilated, 352 as 
containing stagnant pools, heaps of refuse, ordure, &c. Equally de- 
plorable is the condition of the town of Leeds, in one part of which is 
a cul-de-sac containing 34 houses, commonly inhabited by 340 persons, 
and by at least twice that number in hay and harvest time, abounding 
with filth, and said to pay the best annual interest of any property in 
the borough. 
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After alluding to the improvements in the health and condition of 
soldiers, by the adoption of proper sanitary measures, the Report goes 
on to say that our towns, whose population never change their encamp- 
ments, have no such care, and that, 


‘* Civic officers have generally contented themselves with the most barbarous 
expedients, or sit still amidst the pollution, with the resignation of Turkixh 
fatalists, under the supposed destiny of the prevalent ignorance, sloth, and filth. 
Whilst such neglects are visited by the scourge of a regularly recurring pestilence, 
and ravages of death more severe than a war, it may be confidently stated that 
the exercise of attention. care, and industry, directed by science in their removal, 
would not only be attended by exemption from the pains of the visitation, but 
with exemption from pecuniary burdens, and with promise even of the protits of 
increased production to the community.”—p. 44. 


The present mode of removing the refuse from houses and streets in 
towns is expensive, offensive, and unhealthful. The retention of refuse in 
cess-pools and privies is injurious to health, and often extremely danger- 
ous. The expense of removing it is such as completely to prevent its 
effectual accomplishment in poor districts. Though the refuse is of great 
value as manure, yet the expense of removing it by cartage, often prevents 
its being taken to any considerable distance for this purpose. In some 
towns, large accumulations of this kind are allowed to be made, with 
the most injurious consequences. 

The plan of removing at once all refuse from houses by the agency 
of water, saves the delay and previous accumulation, and is particularly 
applicable to poor districts, because it is in reality the most economical, 
when there are efficient sewers and a proper supply of water. The cost 
of suitable apparatus, and of water, is a reduction on the cost of the 
old method of cleansing, independently of its advantages in obviating 
injury to the premises. 

Though the pollution of streams by the adoption of this mode might 
be in some degree objectionable, it would be incomparably less so than 
retaining many thousand centres of pollution in crowded districts. But 
this too may be avoided, and the valuable manure which the sewers 
collect, retained and applied to the land in its most efficient form, by 
the adoption of an appropriate system of irrigation. The contents of 
a large uncovered sewer near Edinburgh were applied in this way, and 
the land thereby so fertilized, that four or five crops a year are obtained 
from it, and its value increased from 40s. or 50s., to £20 and even £50 
an acre. This is doubtless the least wasteful of all methods of manuring, 
and the conveyance of the manure suspended in water, through pipes, 
would be the least expensive mode of distributing it over the country. 
Where it was necessary to raise the level, for the purpose of distribution, 
steam engines might be employed for the purpose. 

The value of this mode of distributing manure may be judged of 
from the fact that though only about one-third of the refuse from Edin- 
burgh is so applied, it is estimated that £150,000 would not be too 
large a compensation, if any pecuniary compensation could be sufficient, 
to induce its discontinuance. The refuse of London would be worth 
double the cost of all the water consumed there. 

It is observed by Mr. Chadwick, that “the refuse of towns belongs to 
the public, and that means ought to be taken to prevent the acquisition 
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of new rights, at the expense of the health and convenience of large 
classes of the population.”’ This relates to disputes which have arisen 
in Edinburgh as to the right acquired by individuals to use the refuse 
in the way described, and is followed by the following just observations, 


** It may here be observed, that it will probably be found, under the circum- 
stances of the increasing population of towns, and the increasing necessity of 
keeping open spaces within and around the towns, and of exercising a general 
control for the beneficial arrangement of new buildings for the public health and 
convenience, and of securing convenient public walks, and places of healthful 
and temperate recreation for the population—tnat it is most desirable for all 
these objects that means should be taken to redeem to the crown the fee, or 
otherwise obtain as early as practicable, and on terms of proper compensation, 
the lands within, and in the immediate vicinity of towns, for public use.”—p. 51. 


Two-thirds of the expense of street-cleansing consists of the expense 
of cartage, which might be entirely avoided by the use of a proper sys- 
tem of sewers, avoiding also the delay and attendant evaporation by which 
the air of towns is deteriorated and the value of the refuse lowered. 

For the attainment of the objects to be desired, and the relief of the 
worst-conditioned districts, improved supplies of water are indispensible. 


‘** No previous investigation had led me to conceive the great extent to which 
the labouring classes are subjected to privation, not only of water for the pur- 
poses of ablution, house-cleansing, and sewerage, but of wholesome water for 
drinking and culinary purposes.”—p. 63. 


Numerous examples are adduced of places where the supply of water 
is deficient, or its quality bad. Supplies brought from wells do not 
answer the purpose of supplies kept im cisterns ready for the various 
purposes of cleanliness. 

The inconveniences of the supply of water being in the hands of 
private companies are forcibly illustrated, and it is suggested that the 
example of Bath, in which the supply of water is partly in the hands 
of the corporation, or that of Manchester as applied to gas, is worthy 
of imitation. 

Mr. Chadwick considers that a highly important sanitary measure 
would be, that arrangements should be made that all houses should be 
supplied with good water, and that this should be prescribed as being 
as essential to cleanliness and health as the possession of a roof or of 
due space, and that for this purpose power should be vested in the 
most eligible local administrative body. 

As an instance of the extent of which “ circumstances that are 
governable govern the habits of the population,” the case of the 
chiffoniers of Paris is brought forward. This pitifully degraded class 
of persons obtain a livelihood, by ransacking the heaps of refuse in the 
streets of Paris, and are accustomed to live and sleep in the most 
disgusting state of filth and wretchedness. Any plan which should 
take away the circumstances which call such a class into being, must 
surely be desirable. To the extent admitted by circumstances, there 
exists in London, Manchester, and other large towns, a similarly de- 
graded class of beings. It appears, that 302 persons of the class of 
bone-pickers are known within the limits of the police jurisdiction of 
Manchester. 
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An effective contrast between the injurious agencies which afflict 
towns and the country not remote from them, and sketch of the mutual 
advantages which they ought to intercharge, concludes this important 
section. 

IIlI.—Circumstances chiefly in the internal economy and bad venti- 
lation of places of work ; workmen’s lodging-houses, dwellings, and 
the domestic habits affecting the health of the labouring classes. 

We must pass very hastily over the present section, notwithstanding 
the importance of the matter contained in it. 

There is some instructive evidence of the destructive effects of bad 
ventilation in the shops, in which large numbers of journeymen tailors 
are employed. In the space of four years, ending in 1784, the morta- 
lity of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital was 2944; after free ventilation, 
the deaths in the same period were reduced to 279. In the case of 
tailors, milliners, and dress-makers, it is believed that at least one- 
third of the healthful duration of life is destroyed by ignorance of the 
want of ventilation. 

The effects of insufficient ventilation in places of repose are illustrated 
by the condition of the miners of Durham and Northumberland, who 
are accustomed, in many places, to sleep in fearfully crowded apart- 
ments of a very wretched character. The air in many of them is 
declared to be worse than that of the mines. Of 212 deaths, among 
these men in 1839, 69 were from disease of the respiratory organs, of 
which 52 were from consumption, at an average age of 364 years, 
whilst 58 were destroyed by accidents. 

Some excellent observations are here made by Mr. Chadwick, as to 
erroneous inferences which are often drawn, and which have been 
received as correct by successive generations, as to the necessarily un- 
healthy nature of many employments, circumstances which are acci- 
dental and removeable, not being duly separated from those which are 
essential to the particular occupation. The experience of the cotton 
mills in Austria, as well as that in mills in many rural districts in this 
country, shows that labour in cotton mills is not at all necessarily 
injurious to the health. The proportion of deaths near Vienna is one 
in twenty-seven of the general population, and one in thirty-one of the 
manufacturing. The necessity of more constant attention to the subject 
of ventilation is shown in the bad health of children in many schools, 
which is often falsely attributed to over application, instead of to the 
want of fresh air. 

The bad ventilation and injurious over crowding of private houses 
is the subject to which attention is next called. As may be readily 
supposed, the crowding together of large numbers in small space has 
an extremely prejudicial effect on the moral habits, as well as on the 
physical condition, of the labouring population. The extent to which 
practices so injurious are carried demands speedy reform. Numerous 
are the examples of both sexes being crowded together in the same 
small room, and this is not confined to members of the same family. 
The consequences are such as might be anticipated. 

The close air of these abodes, to which vast numbers of the labouring 
population are obliged to resort, has a depressing effect on the nervous 
energies, and this has a strong and almost irresistible effect in inducing 
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the use of fermented liquors and ardent spirits; and it is beyond doubt, 
that this fertile parent of evils, is greatly more common among those 
who are obliged to work or to live in close, dirty, and unwholesome 
habitations. It can excite little surprise that improvident and wasteful 
habits are easily acquired by those accustomed to such unfavourable 
circumstances. It is well remarked by Mr. Chadwick, that against 
such physical barriers to improvement, as the condition of their resi- 
dences presents to the worst parts of the population, moral agencies 
have but a remote chance of success. 

Domestic mismanagement is instanced as a concurrent cause of dis- 
ease, and examples of it adduced, along with some very instructive 
parallel instances, from Mr. Mott’s report, of the different economy 
prevalent in different families. 

Some pages are next devoted to the consideration of the compara- 
tively greater influence of destitution, or of filth, and bad ventilation in 
promoting the spread of epidemic fever. It would appear that the 
greater number of the reports received, regard the latter as the most 
active cause, and tend to place the former in the light of a predisponent 
cause. The disputed question as to the influence of contagion in pro- 
pagating fever is rightly declared to be irrelevant, to the determination 
of the best means of preventing it. Upon the latter point there is a 
general concurrence of medical opinions, not in this country alone but 
abroad also. The sanitary regulations which have banished pestilence 
from the navy would doubtless avail, so far as they can be applied, in 
keeping down disease among the labouring population. 

1V.—Comparative chances of life in different classes of the com- 
munity. 

Under this head are brought forward a number of highly interesting 
comparative statements of the average length of life in different cla: es 
of the community, in various urban and rural districts of the kingdom. 
Perfect accuracy is scarcely attainable in tables of this kind, but pains 
appear to have been taken to obtain as correct statements as possible. 

he tabular statements exhibit the age at the time of death: 1. Of 
professional persons or gentry and their families; 2. Of persons en- 
gaged in trade, or similarly circumstanced, and their families; 3. Of 
labourers, artisans, and others similarly circumstanced, and their fami- 
lies. We shall select a few of the statements given in the report. In 
Derby, the average ages of the classes before mentioned, at death, are 
49, 38, and 21, showing that the class of persons living in the best 
sanitary circumstances has an average duration of life more than double 
that of the class living in the worst condition, for it is certainly much 
more probable that the difference is due to this cause than that it is 
attributable to the effects of labour itself, though particular kinds of 
labour would, no doubt, be found to have a more than proportionate 
share in depressing the average length of life among artisans. The 
average ages of death in Manchester and Rutlandshire, are brought to- 
gether for comparison, and stand as follows:—Of the first class, in 
Manchester 38, Rutlandshire 52; of the second, 20 and 41; of the 
third, 17 and 38; so that the best class of lives in Manchester are 
precisely on a level with the lowest in Rutlandshire, while the best in 
Rutlandshire are nearly half as much more as the best in Manchester, 
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and more than three times the duration of the worst in Manchester ; and 
the best are more than double the worst in Manchester. Mr. Wood, 
the agent of the Manchester Statistical Society declares this to corres- 
pond with what he should have anticipated from a careful examination 
and inquiry from house to house, which he made in a part of Man- 
chester and of Rutlandshire. In Bolton, the first class of lives stands 
lower than in Manchester, being 34; in Leeds higher, 44; the lowest 
class not being much different. In Liverpool, the highest class is 
below Manchester, 35, and the lowest descends to 15. Similar are the 
statements relative to Bethnal Green, Kensington, &c. In Kendal, 
the highest lives are 45, the lowest 34, or precisely double the lowest 
in Manchester. 

A series of tables of the deaths at different ages in the different classes 
is given, which shows the corresponding result of a larger proportion of 
deaths below 20 in the lowest class and in towns, and a smaller pro- 
portion of deaths above 60 in the same class and locality. 

That a high mortality is not essential to towns is shown in the case 
of Geneva, where the deaths are somewhat fewer in the city itself than 
in the country around it. The case of Bath furnishes a result in some 
degree confirmatory of this, the average of life being longer in the best 
class in that city than in the county of Wilts. generally, and in the other 
classes it is also considerable. We are informed that particular streets 
were found to depress the average age in the lowest class very dispro- 
portionately. The Rev. W. Elwin observes, 

**Whether we compare one part of Bath with another, or Bath with other 
towns, we find health rising in proportion to the improvement of the residences ; 
we find morality in at least a great measure following the same law; and both 
these inestimable blessings within the reach of the legislature to secure. When 
viewed in this light, these investigations, so often distressing and disgusting, 
acquire dignity and importance.”—p. 170. 

The evidence relative to Paris, cited from a report by M. Villermé, 
is quite confirmatory of these views, the mortality being lowest in the 
three richest arrondissements, and highest in the three poorest. 

That the following remarks are correct, we think all the evidence 
goes to prove. 

*« If we could ascertain the rates of mortality formerly prevalent in the separate 
districts of each large town, it is probable we should find that the improvement 
in the average chances of life of the whole town has been raised principally by 
the improved chances in the districts where the streets have been widened, 
paved, and cleaned, and the houses enlarged and drained; and that the amount 
of sickness and chances of life in the inferior districts are as little altered as their 
general physical condition. The present condition of those parts of London 
where the average mortality is one in twenty-eight annually, appears to be not 
dissimilar to the general condition of the whole metropolis about a century ago, 
which was said to be about one in twenty, a rate still to be found in some of the 
most neglected streets.”—p. 172. 

Those persons, if any such there be, who may have been inclined to 
console themselves with the idea that the prevalent filth, misery, and 
high mortality in the poorer districts of large towns, and in some parts 
of the country, is of some use, as tending to keep down the pressure 
of the population on the means of subsistence, will find on an exami- 
nation of Mr. Chadwick’s Report, that there is no foundation in fact 
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A Fragment. 


for such an opinion. The evil in existence is not to be palliated by any 
such assumption. The truth is, that even in those circumstances where 
the mortality is the highest, the number of births is always more than 
sufficient to maintain the population at its level. The same conditions 
which give rise to increased mortality, also favour over-population. 
Thus in Manchester, on comparing the different townships with one 
another, from the well-situated, well-drained, and healthy townships of 
Broughton and Cheetham, to the close and insalubrious township of 
Manchester, we find that just as the proportion of deaths increases, so 
also does the number of births. In Broughton, the proportion of 
deaths is one in sixty-eight, and of births one in thirty-six; in Man- 
chester, the deaths are one in twenty-eight, and the births one in 
twenty-six. The number of illegitimate births is also greatest in those 
townships which present the least healthful arrangement and the 
highest mortality. 

We must defer till next month our notice of the remaining part of 
this valuable and deeply interesting Report. 








A FRAGMENT. 


SCENE, A CEMETERY,—NIGHT. 


Oh lovely night! upon thy brow divine, 
Are traced in characters intensely bright, 
The features of that pure immortal shrine, 
Whose radiance flows from the great source of light, 
Of life, of power, of beauty, and of might: 
Thou from thy throne beneath the burning pole, 
Wraps the wild gazer in profound delight, 
And all thy hidden glories dost unroll, 
To charm, to purify, and elevate his soul. 


As on these silent tombs the star-light sleeps, 

And the glazed leaves reflect the lunar beams, 

A solemn awe upon my spirit creeps ;— 

Every low rustle of the trees now seems 

A spirit’s whisper—now wild fancy teems 

With strange imaginings, vivid too, as when 

Some bright immortal woke in childhood’s dreams : 

Now silence broods o’er wood, and wild, and glen, 
And contemplation smiles upon the souls of men. 


Haven of hope! Great nursery of thought ! 
Proud temple of the mind! In solitude, 
Deep calm as this, pure Plato’s spirit caught, 
Those hues of inspiration, which endued 
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The soul with immortality,—pursued 
Thro’ reason’s labyrinth the living fire, 
Which forms the human soul, till death renewed 
The latent essence, beautiful, entire, 
And track’d its parent source to Heaven’s eternal Sire. 


Thus unassisted reason found its way, 
To the high peak whence revelation sprang ; 
Enwreath’d in living truths—a bright array 
Of happy spirits, with golden harps which rang 
In loudest peals—till darkness with a pang 
Of agony convulsed, was rent in twain— 
And angel voices mingling—sweetly sang 
Deliverance to the world; One to sustain 
Man’s guilt—and teach him his high birthright to regain. 


W. H. D. 








PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A RADICAL.* 


BY SAMUEL BAMFORD. 


The second volume of this interesting series of papers is just com- 
pleted, presenting a sketch of stirring events in which the author was 
deeply involved. 


“ This work will be found to contain narratives of, and observations on, some 
of the most remarkable and interesting events which took place in the manufac- 
turing districts of Lancashire, and other parts of England, during the years 1816, 
to 1821, inclusive. It will record the proceedings of the parliamentary reformers 
and their opponents; and will present personal and biographical notices of active 
and distinguished individuals, in the ranks of reform, and elsewhere. The writer 
was a partaker in most of the scenes he will describe. They are vividly impressed 
on his memory; some of them are also interwoven with the feelings of his heart.” 

‘* The writer does not pretend to make his work a strict record, but a narra- 
tive only, of events, in most of which he was personally concerned. His task, 
he conceives to be obvious, and not confined by the particularities of continuous 
narration. Enjoying freedom and ease in his work, he trusts he will not, on that 
account, be less entertaining to his readers. 'To those whose right avocation, 
talent and education have made it, he leaves the task of discussing philosophically, 
the causes of the effects he will describe. Some fervid and superior mind will in 
time arise, to give the history of a great nation careering through a long war ; her 
princes, nobles, priests, and all the wealthy of her land, dazzled by glory, and in- 
toxicated with triumph. Suddenly their plumes are shaken by a portentous sound. 
It is her artizans and labourers, who, struggling through adversity, and directed 
by an extraordinary genius, are pealing the shouts of, Liberty! Liberty!” 


* J. Heywood, Heywood 
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The pledge thus given our author well redeems. We cannot follow 
him throughout the whole of his narrative, nor is it necessary to attempt 
it, though much interest just now attaches to the events of that period, 
in some respects so similar, in others so different from those now pass- 
ing aroundus. Then, as now, the people “ invaded’’ Manchester in vast 
crowds in a manner declared by the authorities to be illegal, and we sup- 
pose illegal, because so declared. Then, as now, the intentions of the 
unwelcome visitants were represented to be every thing that was hor- 
rible ; then, as now, some alarm was felt, and far more feigned, as an 
a priori justification of measures somewhat of the harshest, and then, 
but thank heaven not now, there was a tory magistracy to order the 
dispersal of the meeting at every risk, (to others,) and a force of yeo- 
manry cavalry ready to carry the most violent commands into most 
violent execution. The acts of the rioters (we presume we must adopt 
the common term however inappropriate) would have somewhat justi- 
fied the magistrates on the date occasion, had they unfortunately deter- 
mined to employ what are called by courtesy “strong measures ;” by 
some rash advisers, their forbearance has been severely censured ; 
perchance, if those who censure them, had, unhappily themselves 
wielded the authority, they would have converted an outbreak (foolish 
and purposeless indeed, but slightly alarming,) into a second Peterloo. 
What the first was, Mr. Bamford thus describes :—First of the sort of 
persons who attended the meeting. 

‘** Our whole column, with the Rochdale people, would probably consist of six 
thousand men. At our head were a hundred or two of women, mostly young 
wives, and mine own was amongst them.—A hundred or two of our handsomest 
girls,—sweethearts to the lads who were with us,—danced to the music, or sung 
snatches of popular songs; a score or two of children were sent back, though 
some went forward ; whilst, on each side of our line walked some thousands of 
stragglers. And thus, accompanied by our friends, and our dearest and most 
tender connections, we went slowly towards Manchester.” 


And, next of the manner in which they were prepared to sack a 
large town, amply garrisoned, and well prepared for resistance ! 

“In conformity with a rule of the committee, no sticks, nor weapons of any 
description, were allowed to be carried in the ranks; and those who had such, 
were requested to put them aside, or leave them with some friend until their 
return. In consequence of this order, many sticks were left behind; and a few 
only, of the oldest and most infirm amongst us, were allowed to carry their walk- 
ing staves. I may say with truth, that we presented a most respectable assem- 
blage of labouring men; all were decently, though humbly attired; and I 
noticed not even one, who did not exhibit a white Sundays’ shirt, a neck-cloth, 
and other apparel in the same clean, though homely condition.” 

The meeting was one of the largest which had then ever assembled, 
but probably, not larger than those in the streets during the late distur- 
bance would have made, had they all congregated together. The 
numbers were variously estimated from fifty to eighty thousand, in fact, 
the whole space of St. Peter’s Field was crammed full, all quiet in 
breathless silence ; those near the hustings, in earnest attention to Mr. 
T[unt’s speech, those afar off still, in hope of catching a chance word, 
when ‘a party of cavalry in blue and white uniform, came trotting 
sword in hand round the corner of a garden-wall, and to the front of 
a row of new houses, where they reined up in line.” 
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These were the redoubtable Manchester Yeomanry Cavalry, who 
fleshed their maiden swords on this memorable day, and never after- 
wards appeared except on gala-days, when they were ever greeted with 
mingled jeering and groans, and at last died out, under the load of 
obloquy and derision. 

Now for the description of their brilliant deeds,— 


** On the cavalry drawing up they were received with a shout, of good will, as 
1 understood it. They shouted again, waving their sabres over their heads; and 
then, slackening rein, and striking spur into their steeds, they dashed forward, 
and began cutting the people. 

*** Stand fast,’ I said, ‘they are riding upon us, stand fast." And therewas 
a general cry in our quarter of ‘ Stand fast.’ The cavalry were in confusion: 
they evidently could not, with all the weight of man and horse, penetrate that 
compact mass of human beings; and their sabres were plied to hew a way 
through naked held up hands, and defenceless heads ; and then chopped limbs, 
and wound-gaping sculls were seen; and groans and cries were mingled with 
the din of that horrid confusion. ‘Ah! ah!’ ‘for shame! for shame!’ was 
shouted. Then, ‘ Break! break! they are killing them in front, and they can- 
not get away ;’ and there was a general cry of ‘ break! break!’ For a moment 
the crowd held back as in a pause; then was a rush, heavy and resistless as a 
headlong sea; and a sound like low thunder, with screams, prayers, and impreca- 
tions from the crowd-moiled, and sabre-doomed, who could not escape. 

‘* By this time Hunt and his companions had disappeared from the hustings, 
and some of the yeomanry, perhaps less sanguinely disposed than others, were 
busied in cutting down the flag-staves, and demolishing the flags at the hustings. 

** On the breaking of the crowd, the yeomanry wheeled; and dashing wher- 
ever there was an opening, they followed, pressing and wounding. Many fe- 
males appeared as the crowd opened ; and striplings or mere youths also were 
found. Their cries were piteous and heart-rending, and would, one might have 
supposed, have disarmed any human resentment; but here, their appeals were 
vain. Women,—white-vested maids, and tender youths, were indiscriminately 
sabred or trampled, and we have reason for believing, that few were the in- 
stances in which that forbearance was vouchsafed, which they so earnestly 
implored. 

‘«In ten minutes from the commencement of the havoc, the field was an 
open and almost deserted space. The sun looked down through a sultry and 
motionless air. The curtains and blinds of the windows within view were all 
closed. A gentleman or two might occasionally be seen looking out from one of 
the new houses before-mentioned, near the door of which a group of persons 
(special constables,) were collected, and apparently in conversation ; others 
were assisting the wounded, or carrying off the dead. The hustings remained, 
with a few broken and hewed flag-staves erect, and a torn and gashed banner or 
two drooping ; whilst over the whole field, were strewed caps, bonnets, hats, 
shawls, and shoes, and other parts of male and female dress; trampled, torn, 
and bloody. The yeomanry had dismounted,—some were easing their horses 
girths, others adjusting their accontrements ; and some were wiping their sabres. 
Several mounds of human beings still remained where they had fallen, crushed 
down, and smothered. Some of these were still groaning,—others with staring 
eyes, were gasping for breath, and others would never breathe more. All was 
silent save those low sounds, and the occasional snorting and pawing of steeds. 
Persons might sometimes be noticed peeping from attics and over the tall ridg- 
ings of houses, but they quickly withdrew, as if fearful of being observed, or 
unable to sustain the full gaze, of a scene so hideous and abhorrent.” 

This statement is a little, though perhaps but a little overcharged ; 
that the amateur soldiers did make a most wanton and needless assault 


upon an unarmed and unresisting meeting is most true, and if proof 
were wanting, the fact that the regular soldiers were allowed by 
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their officers to be mere spectators, puts the needlessness of the attack 
beyond all question ; but we do suspect this sketch to be a little over- 
coloured. 

Let us now enquire what benefits followed this act of severity, to 
give it no harsher, though perhaps truer name. Before, no thought of 
violence had existed among the reformers generally, and any one at their 
meeting, hinting at breach of the laws, were at once put down. The 
next day, Mr. Bamford visited Manchester in disguise, to learn the 
state of feeling in the town. 

“‘T entered public-houses, called for my squib of cordial, and listened, saying 
nothing.—I overheard the groups in the streets, and the general opinion was that 
the authorities were stunned, and at a loss how to proceed ;—that many of the 
wealthy class blamed them, as well for the severity with which they had acted, 
as for the jeopardy in which they had placed the lives and property of the towns- 
people; whilst, all the working population were athirst for revenge, and only 
awaited the coming of the country folks to attempt a sweeping havoc. Some 
proposals which I heard assented to, filled me with horror. The immolation of 
a selected number of the guilty ones might have been discussed before God and 
man, but what these men sought would not do; and I retired, and put off my 
dress, more thoughtful than when 1 took it up.” 


Many indeed seriously contemplated making ‘‘a Moscow of Man- 
chester.” 

*“‘T found when I got home, that there had been a general ferment in the 
town. Many of the young men had been preparing arms, and seeking 0 ut arti- 
cles to convert into such. Some had been grinding scythes, others old hatchets, 
others screw-drivers, rusty swords, pikels, and mop-nails: anything which could 
be made to cut or stab was pronounced fit for service. But no plan was defined, 
—nothing was arranged,—and the arms were afterwards reserved for any event 
that might occur.” 


But in spite of all this natural irritation, these violent counsels 
were overruled, and the Reformers sought the protection of the 
law. What sort of protection they met with we shall see. Certain 
individuals of the Manchester Yeomanry corps and others were indicted 
for the unlawful assault upon a peaceable assembly. The following are 
the points to which the Evaminer of August 29th, 1819, directs atten 
tion, as requiring to be proved, in order to their legal justification :— 

“*1.—That the meeting was illegal. No proof adduced. 

**2.—That notice was given of its illegality. No proof. 

**3.—That the riot act was read at the proper time and place. No 
proof. 

“*4.—That the riot act was read at all. No proof. 

**5.—That sufficient time elapsed between its reading and execution. 
No proof. 

“*6.—That the civil power was not sufficient for interference, as at 
the arrest of Harrison at Smithfield. No proof. 

“7.—That the civil power interfered by itself at all. No proof. 

**8.—That a single blow was struck before the Yeomanry struck. 
No proof. 

**9.—That the Yeomanry could not have confined their blows to the 
flats of their swords, as the regulars have done on such occasions. No 
proof, 
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* 10.—That the Magistrates and Yeomanry had any right whatever 
to act as they did throughout any part of the business. No proof.” 

No one will we think deny, that indictments founded upon charges 
such as these, required at least enquiry, a good and sufficient defence 
might perhaps be set up, but certainly some defence was wanted. 
But the grand jury at Lancaster, determined to shelter their friends at 
any cost, and without hearing any evidence to set against these strong 
presumptions of legal as well as moral guilt, at once cut the bills of 
indictment; if any one believes that they did ‘‘a true verdict find accord- 
ing to the evidence given,”’ and irrespective of what they had heard out 
of court, they have more charity than we can lay claim to. The bills 
against the Reformers were however all found. 

This was an earnest of the species of law under which they were to 
seek protection, we fear it is not very unlike what those who are now 
awaiting their trial may not unreasonably expect. We the more regret 
the probability of harshness in the legal proceedings towards offenders 
against legal rather than moral law, because we strongly appreciate the 
importance of making those who are now discontented feel that they 
may look to law for protection from wrong, as well as punishment for 
wrong, that it is a power to be respected as well as feared, and never 
can a more proper time for teaching this occur, than when a large 
portion of the people have been in active opposition to the con- 
stituted authorities. The evils following the opposite course were very 
apparent in the consequences of Peterloo. The wrongs and insults 
then inflicted on the labouring population still rankle in their minds, 
and whenever an opportunity for showing the feeling presents itself, we 
find still a hankering for retaliation. Though the grave has closed over 
many of the inflicters and sufferers of those days, the hatred engendered 
has not died with them ; whenever a Chartist orator is arguing that the 
middle are oppressive to the working classes, ‘‘ Peterloo”’ is always ready 
for an illustration, whenever he wishes to raise a groan against any par- 
ticular master, “oh! he’s one of the Peterloo butchers !” always suc- 
ceeds. And yet there are writers for the press, who, (judging from 
what they say,) would seem almost to regret that during the late riots, 
“the majesty of the law”’ was not vindicated by deathly violence, some 
have gone so far even, as to wish that Manchester was now under the 
vigorous control of the same magistracy as in 1819. 

Harsh indeed as the legal proceedings have been and are likely to be 
against the late rioters, they yet show, when compared with those in 
the early part of the century, advance in civilization; some persons 
have been convicted upon charges who, thirty years ago, would have 
been punished by transportation or even death, have now been sentenced 
for misdemeanour only, to short terms of imprisonment. We rejoice 
to observe the growing force of public opinion thus acting to mitigate 
the severity of judicial proceedings. Great improvement is still required 
before law and justice can be considered at all synonymous, it is satisfactory 
however to see some progress making. 

We at once acknowledge, what nobody can deny, that the forcible 
stopping the work in factories is both illegal and unjust, but it does 
not therefore follow, that it would have been wise to prevent it at all 
hazards. It is evident that on the late occasion a very large portion of 
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the labouring community expected some good results from the simulta- 
neous cessation of labour; this was, indeed, a very absurd expectation, 
but if the experiment were tried the absurdity would soon show itself: 
in a very short time the sympathy of the working people would turn 
against those who injured them by stopping their wages, when it would 
be easy to resume employment, for their pet experiment having been 
tried and failed, the rioters would have abstained from trying it again ; 
but if it be prevented by force, we foster the belief that it would be suc- 
cessful if fairly tried, and make them more determined to persevere. 
We are quite aware that this is a very costly experiment, that great in- 
convenience and great loss result from even the temporary suspension of 
labour, and that some danger attends the presence of idle crowds in the 
streets ; but this loss and danger bear no comparison with what must 
inevitably result from a collision between the people and the soldiery ; 
not only the present loss of life and limb, but the rankling hatred 
between class and class which would follow and last for years, with the 
probability of repeated outbreaks whenever the military were removed, 
and perchance occasional assassination when open resistance would not 
be ventured on, for violence begets violence, and severity revenge. 

Did we lead our readers to suppose that Mr. Bamford’s book was all 
politics, we should be doing it great injustice. Through the midst of a 
touching record of wrongs inflicted and sufferings endured, there runs 
a fine rich stream of humour and poetic feeling, which, if not of the very 
highest order, afford sufficient indications of a warm heart and a merry 
one, and lead us every now and then to wonder how a man with so keen a 
relish for beauty and for fun, should have got into so many sad scrapes. 

We should well like to make our readers acquainted with one of 
Bamford’s friends, Doctor Healey, half quack half cattle doctor, whose 
simplicity, fun, ignorance, and imperturbable self-conceit, make a prime 
favourite of ours. The scene before the Privy Council is richly comic, 
where the doctor’s spelling of his name,—haitch, hay, haa, |, hay, y. 
sorely puzzled, as well it might, the learned secretary, who requests 
Healey to write it. 

** The doctor knew that his forte lay not in feats of penmanship any more than 
in spelling; and to obviate any embarrassment on that account, he pulled out an 
old pocket book, and took from it one of his prescription labels, on which the 
figures of a pestle and mortar were imposed from a rudely engraved plate ; and 
these words, ‘JosErpH HEALEY, SurGEon, Mippieron. Prase Take 
TasLte Spoonruts oF THis Mixture Eacu — Hours.’ This he handed 
to Lord Sidmouth, who, as may be supposed received it graciously ; looked it 
carefully over; smiled, and read it again; and passed it round the council table. 
Presently they were all tittering, and the doctor stood quite delighted at finding 
them such a set of merry gentlemen. The fact was, the first blank had been 
originally filled with a figure of two: ‘ Plase take 2 Table spoonfuls,’ &c. ; but 
some mischievous wag had inserted two ciphers after the figure, and made it read 
*200 Table Spoonfuls of this mixture each 2 hours.’ However it was, the doc- 
tor certainly imbibed a favourable opinion of the council. 





There are scattered throughout the narrative, many scraps of poetry 
and poetic description, with anecdote and comic touches, (to which we 
would gladly give insertion,) making it a very interesting and amusing 
little book ; we are sure our readers will thank us for recommending it 
to their attention. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MANCHESTER ; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BY HORACE HEARTWELL. 
No. V. 

The main object of my last letter was to show the great necessity for 
educational training during the early periods of life, to secure a rational, 
moral, and religious community. It is im infancy and in spring-time 
that the seed must be sown, if golden fruit is to be gathered in man- 
hood. 

In many of our recreative and educational institutions, much of 
individual energy has been wasted, and comparatively small benefit 
effected from want of experience. Take for instance the admirable 
institutions—the Lyceums—alluded to in my last. At the commence- 
ment of each quarter there is invariably a large number of youths and 
girls, as well as adults, eager to gain the instruction offered on the very 
reasonable terms of two shillings per quarter. But the novelty so eagerly 
sought soon palls, and not more than one-third will be found at the ex- 
piration of a few weeks to have attended regularly; and, whilst in the 
library books of science and art exhibit their pure white leaves, neither 
disfigured by a dog’s ear nor sullied by a thumb mark, those of poetry, 
narrative, and particularly fiction, where the mind may cull excitement 
as the lady culls her flowers—are thoroughly invested with the usual 
symbols of perusal. There is, nevertheless, much for congratulation, 
much to encourage the perseverance of the benevolent. Various illus- 
trations might be brought forward to prove the altered manner, appear- 
ance, state of feeling, and general character of those who have formed 
the habit of regular attendance, particularly among the younger mem- 
bers. This often first discovers itself in their cleanliness ; a boy, who 
formerly entered the reading room or classes with soiled hands and 
begrimed face, and who on a first remonstrance gives his occupation as 
an excuse, gradually casts off the slough of filth; change of costume 
follows, accompanied by a certain courtesy of manner, an evident desire 
to please, and to render any little act of service. He is anxious to be 
noticed, and discovers, for the first time in his life perhaps, an awakening 
sympathy for all about him,—he feels that he is something higher in the 
scale of humanity and begins to look back at what he has been and for- 
ward to what he may be; let us not undervalue, however slight and 
transient, thoughts like these,— 

** My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die ! 
The child is father of the man ; 


And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety’ 
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Though lectures to the lower classes have but a small direct ten- 
dency towards mental improvement, yet the interest which they fre- 
quently awaken in the mind to a perusal of books, and the spirit of 
inquiry they excite, do much for those whose faculties are enervated by 
long continued toil. Many of the subjects chosen, unless well illus- 
trated by novel experiments, are attended by audiences not only small 
in number but much given to slumber, one half at least of the young 
philosophers dreaming about anything but science. A course of lectures 
however on Human Physiology, by Dr. Epps, admirably adapted in 
manner and matter to the comprehension of the hearers, full of anec- 
dote and information connected with their daily wants and pursuits, 
was attended by very large numbers, and listened to throughout with 
great interest. The concluding remarks upon the skin, gave occasion 
for enlarging upon the advantages of cleanliness,—upon washing and 
bathing. A poor lad in my employ, dirty, ragged, delicate, and evidently 
neglected at home, to whom I had for several months ineffectually recom- 
mended the use of soap and water, happened to be one of the audience. 
He listened with increasing delight and wonder, his crushed and confined 
intellect seeming to expand with the mysterious detail of each evening : 
during the following day, he was evidently pondering upon the extraor- 
dinary arcana into which he had been introduced. Occasionally I 
aught him examining the legs and arms of his companions, descanting 
upon bones and muscles, and the benefit of air and exercise, putting 
the latter in practice by walking up and down the yard at railway speed 
in an atmosphere (thanks to our factory chimneys) not over-burthened 
with oxygen. The workmen pronounced the lad “ beside himself,” and 
even I began to think there might be some truth in the thread-bare 
fallacy, of “a little learning is a dangerous thing ;’’—at length came the 
lecture on the skin, listened to with the greatest attention. Next day, 
“Where’s John?” cried I. ‘‘ Coming, sir!’’—‘‘ Where are you boy !” 
** Please sir, Pm washing myself sir,” and enter John for nearly the 
first time during his apprenticeship, with clean face and clean hands ; 
ever since, the difficulty has been to keep him out of the washing-tub. 

I may here also mention, that on the first introduction of newspapers 
to the rooms, ‘The Northern Star,” (Feargus O’Conner’s speaking 
trumpet) was placed upon the list, considerable alarm being given 
thereby to cur timid but well-meaning supporters; but there was nothing 
to fear: in all these congregations of the working classes for mutual 
improvement, it is surprising, though highly gratifying to learn, how 
rapidly there grows up among them a spirit for what is good and true, 
how soon the false becomes suspected, and how naturally they fall into 
the tastes of those ranking above them in social position ; the paper in 
a few weeks was voted out of the Institution by the same committee— 
its popularity was gone. A well-known chartist in conversation with 
one of the directors, expressed his conviction that the library and news- 
room would do more to destroy “ physical force Chartism,”’ than either 
soldiers or police ; whilst a poor fellow, who had formerly belonged to 
the Owenites, but had recently joined the Lyceum, being asked if he 
could explain, or if he believed the doctrines of Owenism, answered 
that he did not attend their Hall of Science for the sake of the doc- 
trines, but because he could obtain rational recreation at a trifling cost, 
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without being forced to drink, as was the case when visiting the only 
places formerly open to the lower orders, and added, “I now come 
here for the same reason.” These instances are indications of a desire 
on the part of the humble artisan for something better when it is placed 
within his reach, and of practical results, of which the founders of these 
Institutions may well be proud. Let us look around and witness the 
misery, which for the last few years has been gathering in this neigh- 
bourhood, and the little hope for the future ; yet how patient have been 
the people, how quietly have they borne their sufferings, how calmly 
though determinedly persevered in those legal means which theconstitution 
of our country offers, for throwing off the incubus so heavily oppressing 
them: contrast this with the mad fury of former years, when, led on 
by General Lud, torch in hand, destruction was carried throughout this 
and the adjoining county ; and is there not here an indication of im- 
provement? Is there not hope for the future, may we not place trust 
and faith in the progress of the human mind, and acknowledge much 
of it to have arisen from the interchange of sympathy between master 
and workman, along with the cultivation and guidance of minds, for- 
merly left to their own dark thoughts, and the baneful doctrines of 
selfish and wicked demagogues? It is the interest as well as the duty 
of the state to foster such Institutions, and the advantages would soon 
be perceptible in the improved bearing of the people. There is much 
desire for improvement among the very lowest of our race, but the wolf 
is at the door, and energy of the highest character is required to drive 
it hence,—energy indeed practised by few, even of the better educated 
and comfortable minded. That a want of pecuniary means prevents 
hundreds from participating in educational benefits, is proved by the 
general decline in the numbers attending our various Institutions dur- 
ing periods of distress; though the wealthy may not understand the 
value of a few pence in the eyes of the working classes. At the com- 
mencement of one branch of the Lyceums, about a fortnight of the 
quarter having already expired, it was found extremely difficult to 
obtain members even at the small payment of two shillings per quarter, 
the answer invariably being, ‘‘ we will commence at a full quarter ;” 
one of the directors having suggested the idea of deducting siapence from 
the subscription, the rooms were immediately crowded. The privilege 
of paying weekly has had a similar tendency. 

Whilst musing over these important matters, we have rambled 
through many fine streets and past many handsome buildings, until we 
find ourselves before a noble structure of much elegance, the Athen- 
zum ; the building is by Barry. This is another ‘of those generous 
attempts to improve and throw comfort round our population, so highly 
creditable to the hearts and heads of our enterprising manufacturers 
and merchants; a noble answer to the daily defamation of an hireling 
press. It is intende d, principally, for that class of our community who 

earn their bread as clerks and warehousemen. The youth, who comes 
as an apprentice from the country to mingle in the vortex of money 
making, who has no fireside, no social homely intercourse, finds here 
an amusing and instructive resort. The quill-driving clerk, who has 
worn out the hides of a herd of oxen, in pacing his dull but eternal 
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route from lodging to counting-house and from counting-house to lodg- 
ing,—whose present is but twilight, and whose future, still more shadowy 
and dim, turns in here on wiping his pen, forgetting the day’s monotony 
in the depths of parliamentary lore, in social chat, interesting lecture, 
game of chess, or “concert of vocal and instrumental music;”’ or he 
takes his cup of coffee and smokes his cigar in the shades below, and 
then walking home with a quiet spirit, lies down on his little tent bed, 
in the story nearest the stars, and begins to think the world is not all 
darkness. This is surely a step beyond the tavern, and “a glass of 
hot with,’’ yet there are many who by their sneers, or wise shake of 
the head and uplifted brows, seem to think otherwise; and, hood- 
winked by party or fanaticism, would run their heads against these 
objects of benevolence. Let us however hope they are now so firmly 
fixed in general opinion that the blind ones will get little beyond hard 
knocks for the trouble they take. 
The handsome stone structure (also by Barry) which you perceive 
in the adjoining street, with its noble Ionic portico is “The Royal 
Institution.” Alas! what’s in a name! and how often are lofty titles 
but empty sounds, the gilded clothing for dry and marrowless bones. 
This beautiful building was erected by subscription at a cost of more 
than £30,000, for the avowed purpose of cultivating the rising 
talent of the district, and of encouraging art and science wherever it 
might be found ; it possesses a fine collection of antique casts, pre- 
sented by George the Fourth. In the midst of a population thirsting 
for knowledge, its results have been an annual exhibition of the unsold 
pictures from the London Galleries,* and periodical lectures to ladies 
and gentlemen, (being governors) in the middle of the day, atime when 
few, in this commercial district, but the fair ones can attend. Not even 
a drawing school had been attached to this mausoleum of art, till at 
length, a few spirited, active gentlemen, having established a school of 
design, the use of a room has been granted to them, gratuitously, and 
good we hope is arising from the effort. The true spirit of art has 
nevertheless not been altogether dead among us, despite the little en- 
couragement received. What lover of art does not honour the name of 
Henry Liverseege? the gentle, the imaginative, the humourous! How 
he struggled in his garret, from painting a sign-board, to his genius- 
like, almost Shaksperian embodiment of “‘The Ghost and Hamlet.” 
Or, look at his “‘ Reading the Register ;’’ was nature ever more per- 
fectly put upon canvas? A disciple of Cobbet would almost tell you the 
very article the radical old cobbler is enjoying; you see at once he is a 
hater of tithes and taxes of all sorts, more particularly the income-tax 
and bread-tax; that he would sweep off the national debt with the 
wave of his hand, yet love his fellow men at the same time. Or turn 
again to the fine devil-may-care head of Macheath; the manacled va- 
gabond has a dash of heroism in his expressive face, though it be the 
heroism of a depraved heart, his shaggy brow hangs over eyes that 
love the night alone, whilst his firm set lip tells you he knows neither 
mercy nor refusal; and yet, his heart is sad and his spirit broken. 


* Hardly fair this, Horace; there is no doubt the exhibitions have done much 
good.—Eb. 
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See how beautiful is this gentle girl, seated in the latticed window of 
some quiet rural home, the image of “Contemplation,” her thoughts 
beyond the flowers that twining round her feet would gently woo 
them back again. In all he did there was the true charm of art, a 
love of nature, mentally developed. Enter into a minute examination 
of his detail as to drawing and other minor points, and we shall find 
much to condemn,—‘“ but look into the face and you forget them all.” 
There is genius in the very crape round the drab hat of the poor igno- 
rant orphan boy, who has been blockhead enough to accept the office 
of bullet-mark, for some quarrelsome prime minister, instead of turning 
his thoughts and kind affections (for he evidently possesses them) 
towards the fond sister who clings to him in her tears, and whom he is 
leaving to the cold world and her desolation of heart. A glance tells 
all this in the little picture of “‘ The Recruit ;’’—and this is the stamp 
of genius. Look now at this raw piece of melo-dramatic claptrap, a 
rocky scene, a brigand and a fat old gentleman; there is sly humour 
peeping through this same old gentleman,—humour that the artist af- 
terwards revelled in to his heart’s content—this was one of his earliest 
productions: I remember some three orfour of asimilar class on the walls 
of our incipient ‘“‘ Picture Gallery,” twenty years ago. What an ad- 
vance from them to those we have previously named. But then, how 
he laboured, how he thought, how he endured, until victory came at 
length, and the spirit of beauty walked with him. Let our young 
artists know he had a cheerful and a hopeful mind, not waiting for 
inspiration to come, but seeking her and wooing her with never-tiring 
energy and love. 

Poor Liverseege! delicate, pale, diminutive, yet with an eye of Hea- 
ven’s light, he would be found in his half-furnished room, crouching 
over the fading embers of a small fire as twilight gathered round ; 
chalking or pencilling, half unconsciously, upon a board or canvas, 
(so intent, that you might have walked up to him almost unobserved,) 
until the idea he sought came beaming forth as in dreams, when start- 
ing up half in tears, with a gasp for breath, and a cry of “JZ have it ! 
I have it !’’ his hand dashed over the canvas as though life depended 
upon the result, whilst as the images came bodying forth, he would 
laugh, and joke, and pun, and pour out anecdote upon anecdote in the rich 
Lancashire dialect for hours together, finally sitting down toa cup of tea 
with acrust and salt butter vowing he cared for nobody. He is beyond 
carenow! A man like this is indeed both honour and riches to our good 
old town ; he is the type of that spirit which has been so long struggling 
in its depths for birth ;—and come forth it will and dwell among us, 
though it be not blessed with port wine and filberts. 

No town in England has more interest, pecuniary interest even, I 
would say, in carrying out an effective school of design, in the promotion 
of galleries of art, in the enlargement of refined feelings, and in afford- 
ing opportunities for their enjoyment than this same town of Manches- 
ter; our very existence as a commercial people depends upon the beauty 
of our industrial productions ; the eye of the artisan ought to be daily 
familiarized with the beauty of form and colour, his out-door occupa- 
tions should be surrounded with it, and his home its nursery, if it were 
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but in the simple cultivation of flowers. The architecture of our streets 
should assist, and our suburbs should lend their aid by well laid out prome- 
nades and gardens. The public eye should be educated through the means 
of free admission to all public museums, exhibitions, gardens, and libra- 
ries, not only in the metropolis but throughout the provinces. This prac- 
tice has already taught our continental neighbours to laugh at our eager 
desire of producing quantity whilst they are creating beauty. We hav c 
indeed a mighty interest, when we look around upon our starving masses 
whose supplications are not for luxury but for labour, let us not be 
scared away from such encouragement of art by the opinion we have 
occasionally heard expressed, that its “‘ principle is in opposition to that 
of commerce.”” Let us rather have faith in the belief that their interests 
are in unison, and point to the proofs daily springing from our conti- 
nental neighbours. Let our pattern designers have a higher education 
for their profession, let them feel the truth and beauty of nature, in- 
stead of being the vulgar commonplace tracers of “ uncreated things,’ 
and we should soon take a much more exalted position than we now 
hold in the region of taste. 

Art has made France a commercial rival, despite our natural advant- 
ages, and our never tiring energy. Neglect the cultivation of national 
taste, and we are only adding to the commercial difficulties already 
impeding our onward march. Was it the fine porcelain, or the beauties 
of design with which they were clothed, that called the wares of Wedge- 
wood into the palaces of kings and the drawing-rooms of nobles? Rundell 
and Bridge discovered the v value of Stothard and Flaxman, and Napoleon 
employed Isabey in his fancy China shop at Sevres. Let any one visit 
the bronze manufactories of France, and he will no longer ‘doubt the 
influence of art on the progress and improvement of commerce. The 
Frenchman or German, who is fortunate in a design or pattern, is con- 
sidered the lucky manufacturer of the year: they look to the design for 
the signal of success, and not to the many thousands made or printed. 
Nor is this feeling confined to articles destined for the higher classes, 
the principle runs through the whole chain of society, and we shall 
find beauty of design in the inferior furniture, clothing, and other 
branches of manufacture intended for the humblest ; even in the very 
toys for children, there is a degree of refinement and finish, colour and 
fancy, very super ior to our own rude attempts. The progress made in 
this country in the manufacture of silks, since the fiscal duties of the 
late Mr. Huskisson, has been very extraordinary ; already we have so 
advanced upon the French manufacturers, that our plain broad silks are 
fully equal to theirs in price and quality, but in all that relates to design 
we are still far behind. Had our government at the same period estab- 
lished drawing schools throughout the country, there is little doubt 
that we should ere this, have been enabled to compete with them in 
this branch also. The best protection a nation can give to its com- 
merce and manufactures is freedom and intelligence. Athens gave the 
rights of a citizen to any stranger who established a novelty in manu- 
facture, and some of the most illustrious philosophers of Greece were 
the sons of manufacturers, whilst from manufacturing establishments 
sprung the greatest artists of the country. The most trivial cireum- 
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stance sometimes produces great effects in changing the habits, tastes, 
and feelings of a people,—the Italian boy with his graceful casts from 
the purest models, has put aside the clay tom-cats and the waxen 
Adams and Eves; giving no doubt to many a furtive mind the first 
impulse towards a love of the beautiful, ending most frequently in a 


love of the good also,—for, are they not twin sisters ? 


It is to be hoped something may be done on a more extensive scale 
in Manchester, for the encouragement of art,—we have a beautiful 


temple, but the altar is cold, and the worshippers scattered. 





YORK. 


A wanderer is on thy threshold, York ! 

Who bends towards thee as to a mother’s breast ; 
For thou art one of the wild distant things 

His spirit yearn’d for in its early years. 

The armed warrior and the mitred priest— 
Thine ancient castle frowning at the sun— 

The glancing river running thro’ thy heart— 
And that proud temple where the living God 
Hath built himself an altar, and a home, 

Came o’er his soul like phantoms in his sleep, 
Steep’d in that radiance which the youthful mind 
Sheds on all objects. 


Silence is around— 
The thousand watchful eyes are lull’d to rest ; 
And all things wear the impress of the dead.— 
All save the ripple of the eternal stream, 
And time, and the bright watchers of the sky, 
And hearts whose food is beauty, and whose eyes 
Sleep not on nights like this. °*T is midnight! 
But the reflection of a summer’s sky, 
Hath cast a softer shade of beauty round, 
Like woman half unveiled,—and thus, the tower 
And steeples of thy temple, glancing back 
The star-light indistinctly, lovelier seem. 


His steps have wandered,—and he stands alone, 
Where ruin and decay doth gleam around, 

And death has rear’d his altars. Broken founts, 
And fallen arches, and wide, gaping-clefts, 
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Thro’ which the night breeze and the ivy creep 
Stealthily as a thief. But the place—the hour 
Are full of God—he is above—around— 

The holy silence—the unbreathing heaven— 
And those young stars all brimming o’er with love, 
The heart’s uneven beating, and its dim 

But lofty thoughts—its high and earnest fear, 
Attest the presence of eternal power. 

St. Mary’s pile! the spirit of the past 

Is with thee still, and o’er thy crumbling walls, 
A sad and soft remembrance lingers yet. 


*T is day !—the sunlight sweeping down like rain. 
Freshens our mortal feelings. Now he stands 
With head uncovered and with reverent eye before 
The Minster’s portals, struggling to bear up 
Against the massive mightiness of awe. 

High above, arch piled on arch, 

And ponderous columns, lift their giant heads, 
In contrast with the littleness of man, 

Till the mind aches with its own feebleness. 
Listless he wanders thro’ the echoing aisles, 
Stupid with wonder,—overwhelm’d with awe— 
The dead are all around him, where he stands 
His foot doth tread upon the mighty grave— 
About lie broken marbles, and old Time 

Sits like a monster gorging e’en the dead. 

His knee is near the altar, and a prayer 

That from his heart comes warm, dies on his lips 
Inaudibly away,—the holiest sound 

Might well profane the silence of that hour. 


The stranger wanders on. The Central Tower 
Bears the slow beating of his thoughtful tread. 
Life is beneath him, and his God above; 

And, save the wheeling of the wild bird’s flight, 
No object comes betwixt him and the sky. 

The lovely earth is spread beneath his eyes ; 
Smiling with conscious beauty. The green hills 
Laugh in the distance. And the winding stream, 
Blushing with sunshine, glideth merrily. 

Yet, heaviness is at the wanderer’s heart ; 

The sense of his own weakness, and the might, 
The grandeur of the scene hath overcome 

His soul; feeling doth conquer thought. 


W. H. D. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


THe Mancuester Exuisition: Royat Institution.—Nobody will deny 
that amongst a manufacturing people it is desirable, nay necessary, to cultivate a 
taste for the fine arts, and that the purer and more general that taste becomes, the 
more advantageous it must be in every way, both to the manufacturers and the 
consumers of manufactures: and yet, in the teeth of this acknowledged fact, we 
find the Exhibitions at the Royal Institution declining in talent year by year, and 
no effort made for their resuscitation.—Where are the names to which posterity 
will point when speaking of British Art? They are no where visible upon our 
walls, nor do we remember to have seen more than one or two of them during the 
last five or six years—Eastlake, Calcott, and McClise, are about as often seen as an 
eclipse of the sun; we have had, occasionally, a glimpse of Landseer and Webster ; 
and once or twice Mr. McConnell has showed us the erratic Turner, but one of the 
brightest stars of them all, Mulready, bas never come within the field of our vision. 
Our picture gallery, has been turned into a picture warehouse; the goods nicely 
got up, and well stiffened, (but wanting the stuff in them which no stiffening can 
supply,) are offered cheap; for the universal mania, cheapness, dogs the heels even 
of the muses, and we buy instruction and delight as we would cheese or onions, 
with much higgling and huckstering, by the pound or by the rope. It is no wonder 
that we never see fine pictures here; men who have secured for themselves niches 
in the Temple of Fame will not condescend to such stall and counter work. They 
cannot give their work for nothing, and will not manufacture for us low-priced 
articles, because it would destroy the reputations they have built with so much toil, 
and time, ani pains, beneath the morning sun and the midnight lamp; we get there- 
fore, in our savage mart, but the tangibs and the fustians of art; the laces, the 
silks, and the fine linens are sent where they will be appreciated, to a more civil- 
ized and polished people. 

When we go up to London, we generally, after seeing all the exhibitions, look 
into Suffolk Street to wonder at the protracted agonies of that wretched creature, 
expecting every season to behold its dying throes, but like other passé flirts, it 
patches up its shattered constitution by a trip into the country, and we find it when 
we come down to Manchester, shorn, to a certain extent, of its metropolitan 
finery, and with sundry new wrappings and mufflings about it, flaunting the rem- 
nant of the latest fashions in the public eye, with an evident desire of passing for 
somebody remarkably beautiful and great,—this is the Manchester Exhibition. 
Truly our task is by no means congenial with our wishes, and we shed our ink in a 
cause against which our very pen revolts. The Manchester Exhibition is to us 
twice boiled cabbage, and the gorge of your very humble servant, who has to place 
it upon your table, rises against the nauseous dish. Turn our eyes withersoever 
they will, we encounter scarcely anything new, here we have again Hurlstone, 
Pyne, Tennant, Clater, and Shayer, the picture manufacturers ‘‘ by power;” the 
colours are the same, the textures are the same, and there is scarcely any difference 
in the patterns. These things are offered by the piece, walk in and buy—a low 
figure—a heavy stock—you will find samples in the most prominent places. 

The crack work of the Exhibition is supposed to be ‘‘ Schirazade and the Sultan 
Harun at Rasclied,’’ by Jacobs or Jacobi, and a lamentable thing it is, to find that 
such a picture should be considered the best. It is an extraordinary picture, and 
one that captivates the senses, for the handling is dexterous, the colouring most 
vivid and harmonious, and the light and shade dioramic, but the eye may gaze upon 
it till it aches, and yet no chord within the heart be touched, no sentiment invigo- 
rating or ennobling be awakened in the mind. It is a piece of wonderful mechanism 
and skill, but nothing more. The work which ranks next we believe in the public 
estimation “and with better pretentions” is the Water Carrier, by Hurlstone ; it is one 
of the best productions of a very unequal! artist, the Magnus Apollo of Suffolk-street, 
whose fate it has been like many others of his brethren in the mythology, to be 
revered by some as a god, and execrated by others as a devil. The picture 
has merit, and that of no common order, but we do not like to see little boys with 
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more than two legs each, and here there is such a criss-cross conglomeration, that it 
appears to us as if they had three or four at least. There are many other funny 
things, besides this paling of legs, scattered up and down through the rooms. There 
are the usual quantity of Roman Girls seated in continual balconies with perpetual 
fans in their hands ; there are “ First thoughts of Jove,” which nobody, unless he 
were endowed with the genius of the painter himself, would be able to distinguish 
from “‘ first thoughts of the toothach or of the Cholera,” and there are “‘ Reveries” 
and ‘‘ Orphans,” without either thought or grief; Italian boys with hurdy gurdies 
and without expression; ‘‘ Dead Game;” which nobody would covet; “ Rendez- 
vous ;”” which nobody would keep. Faded ‘‘Flower Girls.” ‘‘Gay Deceivers,” most of 
the works here by the way are of this class, and ‘‘ Chords of memory,” ad infinitum, 
which we gaze at with wearied and despairing eyes, until we are almost tempted to 
wish we might see half the daubers hung up before us in chords of any sort. Many 
of the landscapes are worth looking at, Clint is good, and Pyne, manufacturer as he 
is, has several pretty bits, but the best of them all and one worthy “ our English 
Ruysdael” himself, is an old Water Mill, by J. Wilson; it is a cold picture, but by 
a most mischievous discrimination, it is hung among some of the gaudiest in the 
room. 

As our object is not so much to point out the best works as to correct mis 
taken opinions regarding those of second or third, or even fifth rate merit, we 
shall not invidiously select any for praise, but leave them to be found out by the 
disabused judgment of our readers. They will find a good many to please them. 
Amongst the Exhibitors are many of the ‘‘ North countrie,” a few of established 
fame, and others who are yearly rising to eminence, some of these owe very little 
to the hanging committee, amongst whom are Aspland, who is much improved, 
Pollitt, many of whose rustic figures are exceedingly clever, Mayson, Frost, Percy, 
and the Calverts, who have been dealt with in a manner anything but partial. We 
would, however, and in all good feeling, caution Pollitt to avoid coldness in his 
colouring ; and Keeling, who exhibits two very harmonious pictures, not to repeat 
himself so often. Richardson, Radford, Anthony, and the Misses Nasmyth, all! 
sustain their well-earned fame. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


On INCREASING THE EVAPORATIVE PowER OF BOILERS; WITH INCIDENTAL RE- 
MARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FURNACES, AND THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. 
By Cuartes Wyre WILvIAMs, Esq. 

We consider that the inhabitants of the manufacturing districts are under con- 
siderable obligations to Mr. Williams, for the persevering industry with which he 
has brought the subject of the Smoke Nuisance, and its cure before their notice. 
Whatever be the real merits of his ‘‘ Argand Furnaces,” it is clear, that he has no 
doubt of their efficacy, or of the soundness of the principles on which they are 
constructed, for he fearlessly lays the evidence before the public in the most candid 
manner, so that they may form opinions for themselves. 

The pamphlet before us is a reprint of numerous letters, for the most part previ- 
ously published in the Mechanics Magazine. They have reference to improvements 
of steam engine boilers as well as of furnaces, and explain how the two great objects 
to be sought may be best attained, first, the most perfect combustion of the fuel, 
and therefore the greatest possible production of heat, and secondly, the most 
complete transmission of that heat to the water in the boilers, that is, the least 
possible waste of the heat produced. 

The pamphlet contains a very instructive diagram, drawn by Mr. Henry Houlds- 
worth, Cotton Manufacturer, of Manchester, showing the result of observations 
on the temperature of the flue of his engine furnace. First, when the furnace was 
{as furnaces usually are) supplied with air, through the ash pit and grate-bars only. 
Second, when the same furnace was supplied with air behind the bridge; according 
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to Mr. Williams’s method. The observations were, in each case, continued for 100 
minutes; the furnace was supplied with the same quantity of coal, (3 cwt) at the 
beginning of each experiment, and all other circumstances were, as far as is known, 
the same. When the air flues were closed, the smoke flue was filled with dark red 
flame, and much black smoke, and the temperature measured by the expansion of 
a copper wire extending along it, ranged for most of the time between 900° and 
1000°, never exceeding 1000°. When on the contrary, the air flues were open, 
(on Mr. Williams’s plan,) there was during 75 minutes a clear bright flame from 
13 to 16 feet in length; afterwards, the purple flame of carbonic oxide, and without 
smoke during the entire experiment, while the temperature ranged for most of the 
time from 1100° to 1230°. 

We notice in a letter from Mr. Houldsworth, that he states quite confidently, 
that Mr. Williams’s method will, without any extra attention, prevent three- 
fourths of the smoke by which we are now so grievously annoyed, and that with a 
little care nine-tenths of it may be prevented, and that with, he thinks, a saving of 
fuel, but certainly without waste. Surely, if this be correct, the public may fairly 
call upon the manufacturers to abate the nuisance. We, believe, however, they are 
quite willing to do so, and are only waiting to select the best plan. 

Mr. Williams very strongly recommends the use of what he calls conductiug pins, 
these are iron pins about half an inch in diameter, passing through the sides of the 
boiler, and projecting three or four inches into the flue; they are heated by the 
hot air and ignited gases, and conduct the heat to the water in the boiler, they act 
in fact, like a large extension of boiler surface. Being short, and in immediate con- 
tact with the water, it would appear that they do not attain a destructively high 
temperature, (at any rate they do not rapidly consume ; perhaps their safety is owing 
to their not being exposed in much free oxygen. We have seen these pins as 
inserted in the boiler of the specimen Argand Furnace, in Fennel Street, in 
Manchester. They appear to be in very good condition, though we are informed 
they have been in constant use for two years, and the boiler is only an old cast 
away one repaired for the purpose. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Voice FROM THE TowN, AND OTHER Poems. By JouHn BoLton Rocerson. 
London: Thomas Miller. 


If we understand Mr. Rogerson’s nature correctly, we believe he will not quarrel 
with us, if we do not place him among those high spirits “‘whose thoughts are 
deathless ;’’ nevertheless we would not throw his little work aside ungraciously, 
for there is much to learn from it, if read arightly. Coming as it does from the 
mind of an individual whose every-day occupations, as he informs us, are laborious 
and “ fraught with care,” whose position in society is but that of a drudge for 
others gain, there is much to raise our opinion of his class, and for his fellows to 
emulate. It is gratifying to find a man like him leaving the usual haunts, and 
associations of his class, to enjoy his own fireside with literary and social compan- 
ionship, even though the great one’s his kindly appreciation has thought proper to 
single out by name for the world’s approval, with two exceptions, have earned no 
place in the list of fame, It is pleasing to find him in the midst of “ troubles and 
domestic cares,” looking around his little room and telling an affectionate wife, 

“ Yet thy dear presence doth them lighter make, 
Would that my fate were happier for thy sake.” 

All this is good, and we trust such feelings may spread more widely among the 
young labourers of the vine-yard; but, we would venture to caution him and 
others who have entered for a time the magic ring, against mistaking fasle for 
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power, and so lending themselves to “‘ wings of wax,” when the broad, and sub- 
stantial earth, with all its myriad beauties, might have been trodden pleasantly and 
safely. He writes prettily about the country, of its meads, its rills, its flowers. 
“ All rural objects give to me a bliss, 

All Nature's sights and sounds to me are dear, 

And to my spirit bring a child's delight : 

The azure bells that deck the verdant hedge ; 

The primrose with its pale and sunny hue ; 

The rich-hued violet with its eyes of gold, 

Gleaming like jewels in a velvet fold ; 

The modest daisy, meek and “ crimson-tipp'd ; ° 

The shining yellow cups amid the grass, 

All give to me a joy I cannot speak.” 

But why should one that can talk thus, and who has to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, look with jaundiced eyes upon his fellow-men, their energy, and 
skill. 

“ T pine and sicken 'mid these throng'd abodes, 
My nerves are shatter’d with the ceaseless hum 
Of tongues that ever speak of care and toil ; 
The hurrying sound of many trampling feet, 
And all the noises of the busy streets, 

Lie on my soul with an oppressive weight.” 

Rather let us look with hope to the energies we see crowding around us, to the 
comforts and luxuries, which are gathered together, to the progress of art and 
science, congregated in our noble institutions ; and, with faith and trust in the 
Being that directs, lend ourselves and the little talent we possess to cheer and 
support the weak and discontented. 

The true poet,—the man in whose heart burns the prophetic fire,—is not of- 
fended by the contact of brick and mortar, but rather searches there for the heart 
of man, into which he would breathe the breath of life. We speak this in all 
kindness, for we know by experience the wretchedness which springs from the en- 
couragement of discontent, and how easily it is conquered by a resolute and loving 
spirit. The day is past for Byronic wailings. Men begin to understand the ad- 
vantage of their own strength and will, and no longer sit down complaining against 
Providence for troubles they have the freedom to cast aside, had they but the reso- 
lution to be up and stirring. Providence is blamed for much of our own folly; 
and Fate and Destiny are tempting words to a versifier, but we believe they are much 
oftener written than either felt or understood. 


ARIsTOCRATIC TAXATION: ITS PRESENT STATE, ORIGIN, AND PROGRESS, WITH 
PROPOSALS FOR REFORM, COMPRISING PROOFS OF THE JUSTICE AND EXPEDIENCY 
or A LAND-TAX FOR REDEMPTION OF THE NATIONAL Dest, STRICTURES UN THE 
Income TAX, AND THE IDEA OF A SYSTEM OF TAXATION NOT ONLY WITHOUT 
BURTHEN, BUT ABSOLUTELY IN ITSELF BENEFICIAL. Second Edition. London: 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. Simpson and Gillett, Manchester. 1842. 


We heartily recommend this excellent and cheap pamphlet, in which we are 
exceedingly disinterested, for it is a reprint (with additions,) of the articles which 
appeared in our second, third, and fourth, numbers. We take great pride in 
these essays, and rejoice that a second edition is so soon called for. Without self- 
flattery we know of no work in which so much knowledge of the subject can so 
readily be obtained. 


JuveNiILE DELINQUENCY. REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER FOR JULY, 
1842. Bythe Stipendiary Magistrate of Liverpeol. London: Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. Liverpool: D. Marples. 

We wish to direct the attention of our readers to this very excellent pamphlet; 
from our Liverpool friends especially would we seek to obtain for it a careful 
perusal, for it isthe production of their Stipendiary Magistrate, which circumstance 
gives to statements in themselves of high importance, a double interest. The 
Essay is written to persuade us, that it is our duty, and convince us that it is our 
interest to make a strenuous effort to reform the unfortunates who constitute our 
Juvenile criminal population, and render them, instead of pests of society, miser- 
able themselves and injurious to others, good and useful members of society. It 
proves that it is quite practicable to effect this in the great majority of instances, and 
further, what is of no little consequence in these days of true and false economy, 
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that it is cheaper to do so, than to pursue the present course of mere vindictive 
punishment, ineffectual in most cases to deter from crime, but miserably effectual 
in fostering the tendencies to vice. 

“* No one can reflect upon the circumstances under which children of this descrip - 
tion become criminals, without being convinced that they have no moral sense—it 
has never been imparted to them; they are generally as ignorant of the first 
principles of Christianity as the children of a Hottentot. Born for the most part 
in misery, from infancy destitute alike of moral instruction and physical comforts, 
often stimulated to crime by sheer want, often instructed to perpetrate offences by 
their parents or connexions, compelled to endure cold and hunger or to steal, what 
chance hasachild, under such circumstances, to be honest? This is notall. A 
child so neglected, becomes a thief, is detected, and cast into Prison. He then 
escapes from the control of a bad parent and wicked companions, and he passes 
into the custody of the officers of justice ; he is brought into a Court, the forms of 
the law are complied with; and whilst the infant offender is gazing with wonder at 
the strange scene, an offence is proved against him, and the Justice sends him to 
Prison. Amidst a crowd of the profligate and criminal of all ages, the poor child 
is transferred to a Gaol, either under a summary conviction, or to await his trial 
amidst a mass of wickedness and depravity which virtuous and educated people 
shudder to contemplate. : 

“Can men wonder, that under such circumstances children become thieves, or 
that, seeing where and with whom they are cast when they are detected, they 
ripen into hardened and incorrigible sinners? What would the best of us have 
been without parental watchfulness, without the constant care and judicious guid- 
ing of a vigilant mother, checking in their first germ all the selfish and immoral 
tendencies of our nature? A Christian people cannot permit this horrible system 
to continue. The nation then will be responsible for demoralization which will ensue 
if this evil be not checked by vigorous and honest exertion.” 

We hope the time is coming when the term ‘“‘ vengeance of the law” will be 
banished from our language, that we are learning that crimes are not so much 
injuries to be revenged, as moral diseases to be cured; whether this may be best 
done with or without punishment, is a question to be learned by experience, or 
taught by science, which is but systematised experience. 

**They understand at Hamburg, that it is not by enclosing children in prisons, 
as we have hitherto done, that it is possible to correct them. Moral infirmities are 
as difficult, and require as long a time to cure, as physical deformities. It is only 
by means of watching and care that they succeed in exercising a salutary influence 
over these young hearts. If a nature is found more rebellious than the rest, it 
always yields at last to the active and persevering mind of the superintendent.” 

The following most satisfactory statement appears in the first report from the 
Colonie Agricole de Mettray. 

** 4 remarkable change has taken place, not only in the conduct of the children 
since their arrival at Mettray, but also in their countenances, which have lost that 
sullen and distrustful expression they had in prison: they have now an air of 
confidence and content. They are attentive and docile in school, some even are 
making rapid progress in instruction, but some of them are so perfectly ignorant, 
and their understandings are so little developed, that they may do wrong without 
being aware of it; to instruct those children is to correct them.”’—p. 20. 

“* Out of eighty-two children, there are only two of whose reformation we almost 
despair. One is a child whose reason sometimes appears tous to be gone. The 
other was in such a deplorable state of health when he was sent to us, that we 
despair of restoring him to health.”—p. 22. 

When we recollect that the great mass of these young delinquents are objects rather 
of pity than blame, that many of them have never known a mother’s love, a father’s 
care, that there is for most of them no resource but crime or starvation, that after 
having committed one offence, they are turned out into the world without food, 
without home, without character, we shall eagerly embrace any opportunity of 
rescuing them from this most unhappy condition. In a cause like this, we are all 
impelled by every feeling of philanthrophy; if we neglect the means for their 
reformation, it is we rather than they, who are the criminals: we pray for mercy, 
let us extend it to others, we ask ‘‘lead us not into temptation,” let us shelter 
these poor lost ones from that fearful trial. 
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Tue CorraGcer’s SapBpaTH. A Poem. By Samugt MULLEN. 
London : Thomas Miller. 


This little poem, on simple subjects and written in simple language, contains many 
sound and honest feelings, and we confess that nothing which is connected with the 
every-day life of the lower classes of our countrymen is devoid of interest to us, 
The Sabbath is commenced by the father with his sons walking forth to see the sun 
rise ; and who, that has witnessed such a sight with a reverent spirit, has not re- 
turned from it improved both in bodily and mental health. The Cottager’s mode 
of conveying instruction is rational and wise, as well as pleasant. 

“ To curb the mind with needless rules he thought 
Might chafe their spirits, till they ceased to feel 
hose pure emotions gushing forth unsought, 
Like hidden springs which rocks would fain conceal 
Till bursting streams their secret strength reveal. 
To guide their feelings safely as they rose, 
And sway the heart by virtue’s first appeal, 
More lasting good he trusted would disclose, 
Than if on rigid laws he taught them to repose." 
The baronial park— 
“ Surrounded by a lofty wall, 
Its owner's lordly pomp to gratify, 
And hide its beauty from the curious eye."’ 
And the “‘ large boards with prohibitions vile,” incur the censure they deserve, as 
well as the patron, who, “‘ with smooth and oily words” beguiles the parish of the 
advantages of the old Elizabethan pile destined to contain ‘‘ twelve scholars free.” 

The after-dinner picture of the Cottager’s family is in a good spirit. The father’s 
visits to the sick—the elder boys learning ‘‘two little tales which they themselves 
might pick’”’—the girls reading to their grandam—the doze of the tired mother with 
her youngest urchin in her lap, form a natural and therefore an agreeable picture ; 
and the story of the village belle married to one, who, maddened with the love of 
drinking, tears from her at last when “ grown sick, and pinched for want of food,” 
her only blanket to pawn for gin, is told with a simplicity and a truth, which must 
enlist many a sympathising heart in the cause of Father Mathew. 

There are many happy descriptions of scenery, and several of the engravings are 
beautiful. The volume is neatly bound too, and evidently intended to answer as a 
Friendship’s Offering. With but one or two exceptions of the kind we have 
remarked above, it is written in a sound and healthy tone of feeling. 


Tue Voice OF AN OCTOGENARIAN, DENOUNCING WICKEDNESS IN HIGH PLACES. 
ADDRESSED TO Sir RoBert Peet. By Samuet Roserts, the Paupers’ advocate. 


By the exercise of very laudable perseverance we have completed the perusal of 
this very tiresome production. We are certainly unwilling to speak harshly of the 
writings of an old man, and of one who is evidently sincere, but really, it is a trial of 
one’s patience to read over one hundred and ten pages of mere tirade against the 
New Poor Law, without one single new illustration, nor, so far as we can discover, 
one single attempt at argument. 

Mr. Roberts assumes that all who differ from him upon the Poor Law question, 
(and he does not condescend to inform us what his opinions are) do so dishonestly, 
and heaps upon them denunciations, using the most Sacred Name, in a manner, if 
not profane, at least offensively familiar. Who gave him authority to denounce as 
infidels, all who differ from him as to the manner in which paupers should be 
relieved? all who think it is desirable that the local administrators of relief should 
be guided and controled by a central authority? It is easy to assert, that these 
things are unchristian and unconstitutional; Mr. Roberts prudently leaves the 
proof to other hands. He does not even take the trouble of telling us, in what 
he conceives the new law to differ from the old, and we strongly suspect he does 
not know. Is he aware that the complaints against the law come almost exclu- 
sively from those parts of the country where its introduction has produced little 
practical change, its praises from those where the change has been most re- 
markable? We are well aware that the law is susceptible of great improvement, 
and that its working should be closely watched, but this sort of indiscriminate 
attack throws a reflected discredit upon all who would seek to improve it. 
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THE GROCERS’ ASSISTANTS 


Our friends will, we are sure, sympathize with the young men engaged in the 
retail trade, in the endeavour to procure for themselves some little leisure for re- 
creation and mental improvement. 

The grocers’ assistants of Manchester are now busily engaged in trying to per- 
suade their employers that it is for their mutual interest to shorten the hours of 
attendance at their shops. They certainly seem to have good reason for complaint, 
or rather remedy ; we are informed that the common hours of confinement in 
shops are fourteen hours a-day, and that on Saturdays they extend to sixteen or 
even seventeen hours. It is impossible but that the mind must become sluggish 
after such long-continued effort, and the health yield from such close confinement, 
The parties immediately interested in the proposed change, amount in number to 
about seven hundred; the first step has been to issue an address, calling upon 
them to unite to make a common remonstrance to their masters; this is not in- 
tended, nor will it be taken, in a hostile spirit; the masters will gladly extend the 
boon, can they do so without loss ;—we feel confident they would be gainers by a 
judicious change. We will, in our next number, endeavour to do more ample jus- 
tice to this important subject, a substantial reform, more important in its nature, 
indeed, than many of those whose decision determines the fate of parties. 


THE MANCHESTER MARKET. 





At the date of our last Report the excitement in our market, caused by the gene- 
ral turn-out, was pretty nearly at its height. The stocks of cloth, of all sorts, 
were rather light compared with what is usual at that period of the year; and the 
holders, consisting of a few wealthy manufacturers and speculators, appeared con- 
fident of clearing out, at an advance of 15 to 20 percent. Indeed a limited busi- 
ness was done at some such rates; and it was curious to see piles of calicos, black 
with dust and cobwebs, and which had been, for years, the snug retreats of mice and 
other vermin, lowered from the remote attics, and brought up from the dark cellars 
of our millionaires. There was likewise a very general expectation amongst sellers, 
shared in some degree by the buyers, that the effects of the new tariff, of a luxuriant 
harvest, and of the immense importation of foreign corn, in liberating the means 
for an increased purchase of clothing, aided by the great diminution in the produc- 
tion of our manufactures, and stimulated by the abundance of money, would be to 
maintain the prices of the latter at the level to which the protracted and universal 
cessation of production had so rapidly carried them. But the sanguine believers in 
the instantaneous and magical restoration of prosperity to a long impoverished peo- 
ple, were doomed to disappointment. For, although not a little anxiety was mani- 
fested by the buyers, Jest they should defer their purchases too long, caution was, 
on their part, the more influential feeling. Startled by the demand for a rise of 
nearly 20 per cent upon cloths, the printers and general dealers abstained from 
purchasing further than the imperative wants of the moment required, whilst the 
agents and continental merchants had, for the most part, to communicate with their 
correspondents, and wait for instructions. In the mean time the buoyant hopes of 
the sellers were gradually checked and lowered, being unsustained by corres- 
ponding expectations on the part of purchasers, and this retrograde process was 
somewhat accelerated by the unfavourable accounts, early in the month, of the 
state of the Calcutta market, especially in regard to shirtings. From that time to 
the present the difficulty of effecting sales has gone on increasing, and, since our 
apprisal of the adoption of an adverse tariff by the United States, has amounted to 
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an impossibility, except at prices approaching within 5 to 7 per cent of the lowest 
rates of the year; indeed, such is the anxiety of holders to dispose of their stocks, 
and of producers to take orders now that the turn-out is over, that the pressure 
upon buyers induces some of them to offer those lowest rates, and to decline pur- 
chasing at a fraction more. This is particularly the case with 27 inch prints; but 
shirtings, madapollams, domestics, indeed all other fabrics, are involved in the depres- 
sion. So little actual business has there been during the last six or seven weeks, 
that, comparatively small as was the stock at the commencement of the period, we 
should think that more than one third of it remains on hand, whilst certainly the 
manufacturers have not succeeded in obtaining any prospective orders. If then we 
take raw cotton to average, as it does a halfpenny a pound above the lowest prices, 
that is 4to 5 per cent on the value of cloth, it is very evident that the trade are now 
in but little better position than they occupied, when the prices of their commo- 
dity was at the lowest point. If sales could be made at the present nominal rates, 
there would yet be no profit upon anything, whilst upon some things the loss 
would be considerable. 

The following statement will show, first the lowest prices at the end of June, 
next the late highest rates, and lastly the present nominal value, of two staple 
fabrics .— 

Best 27 in. 72s, 4s. 9d. to 104d... 5s. 74d to 10$d...... 5s. to 5s. 3d. 
40 in. Shirtings 7lb. 120z. to 8lb. 7s. Gd. to 74d....9s...... 88. to 8s. 44d. 

Yarns have fared somewhat better than goods. At the worst period the prices 
of the former were proportionably higher than those of the latter; and from then 
till now, this has continued to be the case; for though the demand for yarns has 
declined along with that for goods, it has not done so in an equal ratio. The ave- 
rage of Nos. may be considered at $d. to $d. above the lowest prices, and 40 mule to 
ld. The spinners are no doubt clearing themselves, perhaps generally getting a little 
profit. Those, however, who weave their yarns into cloth are, as we have said, 
suffering loss, or at best making no profit. 

At the period of our last report cottons ranged 15 to 17 per cent above the 
lowest prices. They have since given way, with yarns and goods, but not in so 
great a proportion, and may now average about a halfpenny a pound, or 9 to ll 
per cent, higher than the lowest rates. The destruction by the fire at Liverpool of 
about 50,000 bales, (balancing the surplus occasioned by the late stoppage of mills) 
will tend to the maintenance of cotton at its present value. 

The turn-outs, with the exception of the Bolton spinners, and a portion of the 
weavers in Manchester, have resumed their occupations without any advance of 
wages, in some instances, indeed, under a trifling reduction. Had these poor peo- 
ple been guided by any degree of intelligence, they would have seen that, with a 
profitless trade for employers, and an excess of hands in the labour market, the 
mad contest upon which, in an evil hour, they were induced to enter, could not 
possibly have any other termination. 


Manchester, September 26th, 1@42. 
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